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aQCPHE first Monday in May is 
waited for with eagerness 


te ay 

4 and anxiety by a large num- 
vy ber of persons. That sec- 

6} tion of the public who regard 
with interest the progress 
of art in this country look to the opening of 
the Royal Academy for an assurance that our 
painters, sculptors, and architects, are advane- 
ing, and pass up the staircase full of curiosity, 
and impatient to see what has been done. 
Many amongst them, by the operations of the 
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rejected by that body as a student, urged truly, 
that it would be much better in the end than 
if he had been admitted on the first trial; and 
cited various mortifications he had himself ex- 
perienced, and the advantages which had re- 
sulted. At the conclusion of his letter, he 
says,—** There is a little song on this subject, 
the burden of which is ‘try, try, try, again.’ 
The wisdom of this ditty so struck my mind 
when I first heard it, that even to this moment 
whenever I am thwarted in a good object I 
sing ‘try, try, try, again;’ and this we ear- 
nestly recommend to all our young readers, 
The present exhibition at the Royal 
Academy, although wanting in the works of 
some of our best artists, and abounding in 
portraits, especially in the principal room, to 
an extent greater than usual, must be regarded 
Of first-rate works, pic- 
tures of high class, there are few, perhaps we 


‘ Gay | ought strictly to say none ; but in the next grade 
Art-Union, have acquired the right of pur- | 


chasing a picture, and, excited by a desire to | 


have an early choice, and obtain what may 


really be a prize, enter with greater anxiety | 


and stronger feelings of interest. 


But the | 


class to whom this Monday is of the greatest | 


moment is, of course, the artists themselves ; 
the 500 producers, in the present instance, of 
the 1470 works exhibited ; to say nothing of a 
large body of persons who, having had their 
own productions refused, pay their shilling 
and enter depressed, to discover, if it may be, 
in what they are inferior to their more fortu- 
nate contemporaries. 


Amongst the authors of the aceepted work, 


there are many of great excellence, to which we 
shall hereafter point attention, 

The architectural room contains 138 draw- 
ings belonging to that subject, mixed up as 
usual with heterogeneous oil-paintings,—ship- 
ping, burlesque portraits, the Queen opening 


Parliament, and Austrian pilgrims. Few of 
the elder members of the profession are ex- 
hibitors on the present oecasion. Messrs. 


H, E. Kendall, jun., Railton, Thomas Little, 
Gwilt, Wyatt and Brandon, Wigg and Pow- 
nall, Cottingham, Mocatta, E. B. Lamb, Owen 


Jones, Beazley, Douthorne, Derrick, &e., have 


drawings, but, as a whole, the collection offers 


the rising, the risen,— enter many beating | 


hearts on that Monday, when they are to learn | 


whether the result of the chief part of the past 


year’s labour has been appreciated, and is likely 
to produce a return, or that his time has been 
The failure of an artist at the 
let it be rem 


ure for a year; 


thrown away. 
public exhibition, mbered, is, 


in nine cases out of ten, a fail 


| new portrait gallery 


and, according to the position of his pictare 


or his statae, is his chance of success. Many 
a pang have fine spirits suffered, hardly reco- 
vered from in some cases, on that first day: 
such pangs as those who are not in the same 
position 


We 


are quite unable to conceive of. 
the 


shews 


of a artist 
effect 


appointment and wounded self-love on some 


remember case 


young 
last year, which the of dis- 
minds. 
it was the labour of the year, and went to 
the extent of his power. By accident rather 
than design, it was condemned to the “ octa- 
gon room,”—the black-hole, as it is expres- 
sively called, and was as much put out of 
public view as if it had remained in the ar- 
tist’s study. 


the 


So affected was the painter by 
of his expectations 
thus produced, that he immediately sold all 


entire destruction 


that he had and left the country. We are free 
to admit, that we have no great faith in genius 


which is depressed by the first difficulties that 


but there are few minds 


occur, that can 
withstand repeated mortifications and disap- 


pointment, and the object of our remarks is to 
aid in awakening those en whom the onerous 

the pictures the 
Royal Academy, to the great re sponsibility at- 
tached to 


daty devolves of hangir 


the office, and to indace greater 
and graver consideration to it than is some- 
times given 

We would at the es me 


t time bid those who 
consider tho t S tynort } root actial 
‘ ie treaunent they receive not equal 

d 


to their merits, perse 


P ’ t r ; 
and shew their re a: power by ove 


. ‘ 
Te in their endeavours, 
rcoming dif- 
ficultie As estimable member of the Royal 


Academy writing recently to one who had been 


day. 


| with gold. 


no great claim for attention. We shall speak 
of it more at length next week. 

For the illustration of our present number, 
we have engraved, from a drawing made for us 
by Mr. Richardson, No. 1,222, the Interior of a 
now being erected at 
Drayton Manor, the seat of Sir Robert Peel, 
Bart., by Mr. Sydney Smirke, which is espeei- 
ally interesting, as being intended to receive 
representations of the most eminent men of the 
The length of itis 90 feet; the walls 
are to be covered with green silk of a diaper 
pattern, and the ceiling grained oak and touched 
The have an inlaid 


floor will 


| Elizabethan border composed of various woods. 


} 


; 


He had produced an admirable work ; 





ANCIENT MODELS. 
“ You, then, whose judgment the right course would steer, 

Know well each ancieat’s proper character.’’ 

Or all the difficult inquiries which have so 
long delayed the elucidation of the principles 
of design, no one question in the wide field of 
esthetics has presented obstacles so insur- 
mountable as the correct definition of imita- 
tion, and the exact analysis of the extent to 
which it is valuable in architecture. The 
injury, which the art sustains during the present 
hiatus in its progress, is not lessened by any 


| general attempt to unravel its fundamental! 


| than its object. 
| all the freaks of fancy which have prevailed 


|as that at present 


principles; to balance and estimate the exact 
and relative importance of the antiquarian, the 
creative, and the purely matter of fact, and to 
bring about a state, in which the imitation 
of ancient models shall be an aid to art, rather 
It may well be said, that in 


under the name of taste, the world has never 
beheld a state so singular and unsatisfactory 
existing. The whole of 
Europe seems bent on prodacing structures, 
which may cheat the observer into the belief, 
that he has before him the works of another 
century, and there is no style at this day 
which we can call our own. It is not only 
that we shew an entire lack of invention, 
but we are not consistent even in imitation. 
From Grecian to Italian, Italian to Gothie, 
with short reigns of Louis Quatorzine and 
Cingue-cento, we change our fashions as often 
in architecture as in hats. 

The architecture of Greece, transplanted 
w Rome, became national, and the only 
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style for imitation among a people “o ~’ 
ratively deficient in inventive genius, ot 
long agen to the roqsebantee of Grecian 
temples, and the adaptation of columns plun- 
dered from their original sites, it 
essentially different in treatment and in cha- 
racter, and now remains the most complete 
exponent of the characteristics of the peo- 
ple. So, had we anys » even in 

tion; had we no more one or two styles, 
and were not led away by every new wat 
however opposed to the in view, we mi 
hope to find accurate imitation the forerunner 
of a style characteristic of the nation and the 
age. Exect imitation, even of objects 
most beautiful, is not the highest quality ia 
art, but it is the first and firmest 

stone to excellence, That imitation s 

the first aim of the artist, we have the opinion 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who said that “ by 
imitation only, pwsse | and even originality of 
invention is produced.” The choice of style 
is now regulated by no principle whatever ; 
the same description of edifice may one day 
rise in the Italian as to-morrow in the Eliza- 
bethan, and often under the hand of one archi- 
tect. We are but students and experimenters, 
but have not the convictions to whieh experi- 
ment should lead. 

We assume that the architect will well con- 
sider the purpose and object of his design, for 
unless these be his main endeavour, it cannot be 
doubted that the result of his efforts in the art 
will be incomplete and unsatisfactory. The 
practice of architecture has palpable and para- 
mount objects; these must be arrived at ere 
the art of architecture is called into being, or 
this itself will be defective and spiritless. By 
many it has been argued, and with some shew 
of reason, that the origin of all beauty is in 
utility, but in architeeture, which has other 
objects besides the gratification of the eye or 
even of the understanding, it must especially 
be allowed that art holds the aetal pian, 
though it thus aequires a peculiar grace, which 
it would not have possessed in another mode of 
treatment. 

** Still follow sense, of every art the soul, 

Parts answering parts shall slide into a whole, 

Spontaneous beauties all around advance, 

Start e’en from difficulty, strike from chance; 

Nature shall join you ; time shall make it grow 

A work to wonder at.’”’—— 

ut, while we assume that the purpose of 
the edifice is the first matter for the Srebiteet’s 
notice, it unfortunately does not follow, that all 
are agreed as to the objects in view. The 
various influences, under which the Church of 
England at present exists, render it necessary 
for the architect of every work to choose one 
of two courses, and with} the certain prospect, 
that in purusing one he will meet with all the 
enmity of the advocates of the other, There- 
fore, till the views of all as to the mode of cele- 
brating religious worship are identical, it will 
continue to be the greatest injustice to eon- 
demn an arehitect for exact imitation of a 
oberon! style, when such imitation is often 

est fitted to meet the ends proposed by his 
employers. It is true that the reproduction of 
Gothie ehurches has sometimes rendered it 
difficult to distinguish the architecture of 
the nineteenth from that of the thirteenth 
century, but let the requirements in a place of 
worship be once determined, and another cen- 
tury may commence in the progress of ecclesi- 
astical architecture. 

The objects and destination of the edifice 
being provided for, one of two causes might 
tend to a characteristic style; one—the eom- 
plete oblivion of every thing we now possess, 
and a recarrence to the actual wants of man— 
is manifestly beyond our inflaence; but a 
complete investigation of every style of archi- 
tecture, and the adaptation of all beautiful 
features, which do not militate with each other 
and with the actaal requirements of the baild- 
ing, should lead to originality, and to the 
highest efforts of genius, unless analogous 
principles, evolved by the most able ihvesti- 
gators in all the paths of art and science, are 
erroneous and devoid of foundation. It was 
an unalterable truth long before the time of 
Reynolds, that “ by being conversant with the 
inventions of others, we learn to invent, as by 
reading the thoughts of others we learn to 
think.” “There can be no doubt bat that he 
who has the most materials has the greatest 
means of invention; and if he has not the 
power of using them, it mast proceed from a 
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feeblene-s of intellect, or from the confused 
manner in which those collections have been 
laid up in his mind.” Therefore to the ar- 
chitectoral student, who is eonfused with the 
number of varying subjects open to bis in- 
vestigation, we would say:—let no style be 
deemed valueless, but choose that one as 
your chief model, which is best adapted to 
the requirements in view, and bears the 
character which you would wish to impress 
upon your works; discover the rules of art 


by careful examination and comparison of 


existing examples, always observing the pre- 
cise intention of each. A theory which would 
banish precepts and data from our notice, with 
a view to originality, is inconsistent with all 
investigation, and would name education itself 
a thing valueless and baneful. The present 
imitation of Gothic architecture is at least 
better than the state of that style a few years 


back, when not only were the principles of 


pointed architecture, but the universal princi- 
ples of art, caricatured and destroyed. Our 
present knowledge is meagre compared with 
what it may become when the immense num- 
ber of churches in England have been examined 
and classified; our defective knowledge is the 
cause of the mere reproduction of old churches; 
but the day is athand when originality will be as 
much the characteristic of modern Gothic ar- 
chitecture as of that of the middle ages. There 

fore examine, study, and compare the Gothic 
churches of England; you will discover ** more 
things than are dreamt of in some men’s phi- 
losophy,” and matter which lies not in books 
and portfolios. Gothie architecture is not to be 
acquired entirely at the office or the museum, 
but in the open air, and under the aspect of 
Nature, the creator and inseparable companion 
of the art. E. H. 





ART OF CONSTRUCTION IN 
BRICKWORK. 


No branch of the constructive of 
greater maguvitude and importance than that 
of bricklaying. Yet we are assured, and 
can testify trom experience, that no trade 
stands more in need of improvement than this 
does. Persons of known ability from their 
habits and experience, bave written upon and 
improved almost all other branches of the 
building art, and the constructive art of brick- 
work has been buat very litthe noticed. The 
poverty of bricklayers’ knowledge is a proverb, 
and is a disgrace to them. Bricklayers and 
brickwork have always of late years been con- 
sidered of minor or secondary importance, and 
this is not to be wondered at. They scarcely 
have any knowledge whatever of the general 
arts of construction ; beyond the mere routine 
of the seaffold, and packing and_ piling 
bricks upon each other, they very rarely at- 
tempt to soar, The public-house is their ig- 
fected haunt. There they spend a great por- 
tion of their time and more of their money, 
revelling in drink, which impairs their facul- 
ties, and keeps themselves and their fami- 
lies always in beggary. We believe that 
if a series of cheap publications were thrown 
in their way, treating upon practical and the 
most necessary and striking problems of theo- 
retical geometry, and the most approved 
methods of geometrical construction, as also 
an abridged treatise of practical mechanics, 
made plain, and divested of all technical 
phrases, but more espec ially a well-writien, 
well-digested treatise upon brickwork, they 
would be induced to purchase them, and would 
become interested in their contents. This 
would lead to habits of study, which beget 
inquiry; and from thus understanding how 
interwoven are all the arts of construction, 
how dependent one thing is upon another, 
they would strive to improve themselves, and 
to execute work soundly and properly. 

The desire of the writer is to give, if pos- 
sible, an impetus to the introduction of a bet- 
ter system of executing brickwork, ard to 
create among all parties, but brichlavers more 
particularly, an inquiring spirit for the attain- 
ment of so needful a purpose. Disposition 
in this, as in other matters, is every thing ; 
where a person is not disposed to do any thing 
it is not all the advising or telling in the world 
will induce him to do it; but create the dispo- 
sition, and the object is better than three parts 
attained. If we can induce a disposition in 
bricklavers to execute work soundiy and pro- 
perly, that is all that need be done ; the thing 


ON THE 
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will then work its own cure. Itisimpossible that 
some of the present ill-constructed dwellings 
can last many years ; they will ever be in want 
of constant and extensive repairs, and, in con- 
sequence, the parties into whose hands they 
may fall, will be disposed to encourage better 
work, and that of a more durable description. 
Let every bricklayer who has the welfare of 
his trade at heart strenuously apply himself 
to its improvement; study the excellent and 
approved specimens and methods of his art 
which lie scattered around him, and endeavour 
to raise it to what it was in former times, 
namely, anart. We feel assured that there 
are at the present time throughout England, 
many bricklayers who are eminently qualified 
to impart this knowledge; and if any one 
thinks he has more knowledge on this subject 
than the generality of his fellow workmen, let 
him apply himself to the laudable task of freely 
communicating it. No matter how trifling the 
item of information may be, the aggregate, 


when collected and properly edited, will be of 


value, not only to the bricklayer, but to the 
whole building profession. 

It is well known, and the history of past 
nations and people confirms the fact, that a 
general taste for the arts and sciences has a 
considerable tendency towards civilizing and 
elevating the moral character of the popula- 
tion. Whatever subject a man may be em- 
ployed upon, if there be any thing in it which 
requires more than mere ordinary skill and 
contemplation, he immediately, when encou- 
raged, seizes the opportunity, and throws bis 
whole energy and spirit into it, beeomes in- 
creasingly tnterested in its perfection, and 
endeavours to produce a work that shall rival 
all former productions. In olden times, when 
architectural adornment was sought for in the 
art of brickwork, extreme pains were evinced 
on the part of workmen not only to give 
the exterior work a clean, neat, and close 
appearance, but at the same time the arrange- 
ment of the bend of the interior of the walls, 


so as to produce the utmest strength and 
security, was strictly attended to, as is evi- 
denced on observing the disposition and 
arrangement of the bricks in old walls. And 


in those times the art of brickwork was con- 
sidered of primary importance, and its details 
and neatness of execution were to the archi- 
tect as well as to the workman, a peculiar 
source of study and gratification. 

Bricks when properly made, well-burnt and 
sound, and when properly laid, are equally as 
good, strong, and durable for walls as stone. 
In all alluvial countries where clay is abundant, 
and where stone is scarce and not easily to be 
obtained, good, sound, and ornamental brick- 
work appears to be indigenous and general. 
Very many and important buildings through- 
out the continent, but more especially those in 
Italy and the south of France have their various 
moulded forms and rich details of columns, 
pilasters, capitals, architraves, friezes, and 
cornices executed in brick. Many parts of 
the finest compositions of the old Italian and 
French architects are executed in the same 
material : itis wreathed into forms so elaborate 
and the workmanship is so clean, neat, and 
regular, as not to require the assistance of any 
excrescences of plastering to work it up, or to 
improve its appearance. And without going 
farther than our own country, specimens of 
beautifully-executed brickwork may be seen 
in various parts where the soil has afforded the 
proper material for the manufacture of bricks. 

Many parts of the ornamental details of the 
works of Wren, Inigo Jones, Vanburgh, 
Chambers, and mdeed of many other archi- 
tects since them, have been executed in brick- 
work, without the least dependance upon base, 
villainous cement-veneer. Beautiful specimens 
of excellently-executed ornamental brickwork 
may be observed in and about the metropolis. 
The back courts of Greenwich Hospital—the 
works of Jones and Wren—present most 
eminent examples of arched work; as also 
Chelsea Hospital, another work of Wren's. 
Although now in a dilapidated condition, Old 
Chelsea Church had originally considerable 
pretensions as an excellent piece of brick- 
work; indeed the whole neighbourhood of 
Chelsea affords very many well-executed ex- 
amples, and more especially along Cheyne- 
walk, fronting the Thames. 

Kensington, too, bas its fair share of good 
brickwork, bet by far the best specimens of 
it in this neighbourhood are the exteriors of 








Kensington-palace, and the conservatory in 
the gardens contiguous. This latter may be 
approached and closely examined ; and again, 
and again, its beautiful well-performed work 
cannot fail to strike one with astonishment 
when compared with the villainous, falsely- 
called brickwork executing at the present 
time sbout the metropolis, The only fault to 
be observed in this beautiful piece of brick work 
is in the key courses of the niche heads at 
the north-west angle of the building; and 
this must have arisen from a default in the 
templet mould used in forming the other 
courses. But more respecting this division of 
the art of bricklaying hereafter, Other ex- 
amples of good old brickwork may be observed 
at Marlborough-house, the screen in front of 
Burlington-house, Piccadilly, Spring-gardens, 
St. Martin’s-lane, and at the back of the Admi- 
ralty, all in the neighbourhood of St. James’s- 
park, and the several streets in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Covent-garden, exhibit fair 
examples of this kind of work. Good speci- 
mens may also be seen scattered about in and 
around the City, and to the eastward of Lon- 
don. The fronts of several houses in Lincoln’s- 
Inn-fields, and some piers there, present some 
very excellently executed work. 

Bat no where in and about London, is there 
any thing in this department of the building art 
that can vie, or excel the beautiful specimens 
of well-executed ornamental brickwork that 
are to be found in and around the Temple- 
gardens, between Fleet-street and the Thames. 
A few hours spent here in contemplating these 
examples cannot be otherwise than both grati- 
fying and instructive, and would teach brick- 
layers, if architects would give them the oppor 
tunities, to imitate the work. But it may be 
said that such work requires much time in its 
execution, and costs a great deal of money. 
Granted ; but no work to be properly done can 
be performed without them. And, not a 
better argument can be brought forward in its 
favour, and as to its ultimate cheapness, than 
(although the present specimens may be worn 
with age, and what is not?) that they are 
nearly, if not quite, as firm, sound, and perfect 
as when they first passed out of the hands of 
the bricklayers; while the plastering or ve- 
neering on walls requires an incessant expendi 
ture of money to keep it decent and in repair. 
How often- do we see beautiful moulded 
and neat brick fronts of old houses in the me 
tropolis being covered with a coarse veneer of 
wretched cement no betier than mud, tinselled 
and tickled up to please the fancy and taste of 
the present time ; thus blotting out the abili- 
ties and handiwork of our forefathers, which 
ought rather to be allowed to remain, or re- 
stored as it was executed, for workmen to con- 
template and imitate, and improve upon it if 
they can. 

In order that brickwork may be executed in 
a properly bonded, neat, and superior manner, 
it is necessary that much time and labour 
should be spent in its performance; bat ac- 
cording to the present system of execution, by 
competition and on speculation, he who can 
execute the greatest quantity of work, without 
uny attention or reference whatever to its 
character for quality and stability, in the least 
time, is considered the best and most useful 
workman. At the present time, the custom 
among bricklayers is, that he who will offer to 
execute work at the lowest possible prices is 
sure to be encouraged by employers, and thus 
obtains the work ; and in consequence of this 
debasing practice, each and every one who is 
striving to obtain employment is lowering the 
prices of work, and cutting bis fellow trades 
man down. ‘The general result of this mode of 
proceeding is, that after commencing a build- 
ing, the bricklayer finds he cannot perform the 
work soundly and properly for the prices, and 
in order to make it pay him, is induced, at all 
hazards, to execute the work improperly from 
a desire to get as much money as possible. 
This, then, being the case, as well as to make 
the workmen earn their wages, they are forced 
to execute work in a hasty, careless, rotten, 
and insecure manner. This method of pro- 
ceeding begets a recklessness in the general 
execution, and, in consequence, good work 
properly bonded is seldom, or never executed. 

Joun Puituirs. 


*,* We shall be glad to receive remarks 
and information on this subject from practical 
men, details of fire-work, &c.—Eb. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE.,* 


We continue our notice of the valuable 
article on this subject in the current number of 
the Quarterly. 

“It has been doubted whether we possess 
any Christian edifice at Rome belonging to 
the age of Constantine. The late Mr. Hope 

leces the earliest in the reign of Theodosius. 
rhis is a misconception, in consequence either 
of his supposing that the sacred structures of 
the Constantinian era which still exist were 
heathen temples, or of his forgetting that a 
baptistery was essentially a church, though not 
commonly called by that name. In Italy, every 
baptistery and every chapter-house has its 
altar; we believe, that, with respect to the 
latter buildings, such was equally the ease in 
England. 

We are, however, very deficient in informa- 
tien as to the architecture of the Greek and 
Oriental ehurches. This deficiency, we trust, 
will be supplied by the increasing energy of 
our travellers. Asia minor might, without 
doubt, sapply far more facts than have hitherto 
been obtained. Ecclesiastical archeology ought 
to be investigated with the same cheerful dili- 
genee which Mr. Fellowes has exhibited with 
respect to Hellenic and Lycian antiquity. One 
very remarkable specimen we possess in our 
own dominions. It is the portal of the church 
at Corfu, erected by Jovinian, a.v. 364, known 
only by means of an imperfect drawing given 
by Dr. Walsh. 

teverting, however, to the influence of hal- 
lowed locality, the first and earliest Christian 
churches of which we can form any clear idea, 
either from actual plans or existing remains, 
are the sepulchral churches of the Constantine 
age, we commence our series by the most 
remarkable monument of the Christian world, 

In the florid description of Eusebius, we find 
an elaborate yet confused notice of the sacred 
buildings raised by Constantine at Jerusalem. 
The panegyrist exalts our notions of the muni- 
ficence of the founder and the splendour of the 
structures: 





yet amidst his rhetorical phrases, 
we obtain only a vague conception of their ich- 
nography. The Chevalier Bunsen has be- 
stowed an ample commentary upon the difficult 
text, whose words, as we have observed, convey 
but an indefinite conception of the architectaral 
arrangements. This information mnst be 
sought elsewhere, and we possess it. But it 
is not through the medium of the writers of 
Rome or Byzantiam that we have been pre- 
sented with the ground-plot, which, however 
rude, removes all uncertainty as to the type 
presented by the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
or the plan according to which it was formed. 

Whence do we obtain this knowledge: 
Would it be guessed that we derive it from 
regions covered by almost impenetrable ob- 
scurity? Are we to seek our records of the 
monument raised by Constantine, amidst that 
opprobrium of our historical research, the 
Pictish race, or to obtain the solution of our 
doubts from the enigmatical Pictish realm? 
Amongst the shadows of past times, are there 
any more visionary and unsubstantial than 
Taran MacEntifidie and Brudei Mac Deirly, 
who flit before us like beings of another world ? 
Yet it is in the remotest, the most secluded of 
the Western Isles, amongst the Pictish race, 
and from the Pictish wilds, that the knowledge, 
denied elsewhere, is obtained. lona shines in 
the midst of Cimmerian darkness. Here flou- 
rished Abbot Adamnan, so distinguished by 
his participation in the great Paschal contro- 
versy, A.p. 705; and he supplies the architec- 
tural antiquary with the knowledge so much 
desired. We owe the information to a 
singular contingency. After a long pilgrimage 
and continued residence in the Holy Land, a 
Gaulish bishop named Arculphus, driven to 
the Hebrides, became the guest of the Culdee 
monastery. Here he related his perils, deseri- 
bing the holy places he had visited ; and the 
‘ Libellus de locis sanctis’ contains his narrative. 

Rarely has any work been transmitted with 
more peculiarity and authenticity. Adamnan 
wrote upon his tablets from the actual dicta- 
tion of the stranger ; the notes so taken became 
the book we now possess. The Holy Sepul- 
chre, as might be anticipated, was the main 
object of Adamnan’s curiosity; and, in addi- 
tion to the verbal description, Arculphus drew 
a plan of the buildings upon the tablets with 
his own band.” 








* See p, 206, ante, 








A copy of this plan is given, and affords some 
eurious information :— 

“ From its sanctity and celebrity, the holy 
sepulchre became the primitive type of all the 
other churches of a ecireular form. It has 
been considered by most antiquaries, that the 
circular temples of ancient Rome, such as that 
of Vesta and the somewhat hypothetical 
Minerva Medica, constitute the models for the 
circular ehureh ; but this supposition, though 
plausible, is quite untenable. The outline 
proves nothing. The cireular shape would 
naturally suggest itself for buildings in which 
a sepulchre was to be the chief object ; and 
there is a most essential difference in the type 
of the circular temple and the cireular chureh, 
demonstrating that the latter cannot have been 
copied from the former. The temple has its 
detached columns on the exterior, supporting 
an entablature ; the charch has its detached 
columns arranged in concentric circles within, 
connected by arches springing from the capitals, 
forming one or more aisle or aisles. 

Sach was the church which Constantine 
raised over the tomb of his mother Helen, 
now called the Torre Pignaterra; but the ruin 
now exhibits nothing but rude brick walls, 
and we gain no knowledge beyond the fact of 
the adaptation of the form. 

More perfect is the church of Sta Costanza, 
the burial-place of Constantia, daughter of 
Constantine, of which Mr. Knight has given 
an excellent engraving, plate iil. Some have 
supposed it to be an ancient Temple of 
Baechus. 

‘ This opinion is principally founded on the 
mosaics with which the ceiling of the aisles is 
adorned, and which represent vine-leaves and 
grapes. Bat the vine is a Christian emblem, 
and is so frequently introduced in the decora- 
tion of Christian places of worship, that little 
weight can be attached to this circumstance. 
The architecture of this building i3 in con- 
formity with the style of the time of Constan- 
tine, and not in conformity with that of a much 
earlier date.’ 

The plan bears as mach resemblance to that 
of the Holy Sepulchre as eould be needed or 
ex pected in an edifice of contracted dimensions. 
Bot it shews how that edifice had become a 
type; and, except in the duplication of the 
pillars, it approaches closely to what we must 
suppose the Round Church of Cambridge to 
have been, before the erection of the modern 
chancel. 

San’ Stefano rotondo is the largest of the 
ancient round churches now existing, and the 
most perfect example of structures ereeted 
according to this type. The plan shews how 
very closely the model of the loly Sepulchre 
was followed. It has been supposed that por- 
tions were added by Pope Nicholas V.; but 
from the comparison with Adamnan’s plan, 
we cannot doubt that he merely repaired what 
had stood before. ‘The earnest zeal exhibited 
by antiquaries to rescue any work of architec- 
ture from the reproach of Christianity, has in- 
duced them to contest for this church the 
honour, also claimed for Santa Constanza, of 
having been a heathen temple. Few indeed, 
especially of the Italians, are disposed to 
abandon its primitive dedication to Faunus, 
instead of the protomartyr. In this oipnion 
they persist, though every part and feature of 
the structure—the difference of size in the 
columns, the coarse workmanship, the ill-fitted 
capitals and deficient bases, and above all, its 
total dissimilarity to any classical building— 
all its characteristics fully prove its original 
destination. The period of its dedication 
(467—483), by Simplicius, is well attested. 
Still it remains a question whether he did more 
than reconstruct, or perhaps enlarge, an edifice 
previously existing on the same site. 

We cannot pursue the history of round 
churches, especially as connected with the 
Knights Templars, from whom it is impossible 
to disjoin them. We can only remark here, 
that the Templars affected the round or 
octagon form in Italy just as in England, as 
is evidenced by the church of the Santo 
Sepolero at Pisa, anciently belonging to the 
order. 

Round churches seem, from the seanty re- 
mains and still more scanty descriptions, to 
have been common in Scandmavia. An obvi- 
ous conjecture would be, that the type was 
borrowed from Byzantiom, throughthe medium 
of Russia; bat from the only example of which 
we possess a delineation, namely, the round 


chureh at Soroe, we are certain that they are 
exactly in the ue style of Western 
Europe. Soroe is a circular building, with 
a chancel; the arches which connect the 
eolumns are of the usual semicircular form. 
There is a similar church at Thorsager (the 
Field of Thor) in Jutland, and four in Born- 
holm. Greenland displays the foundations of 
similar round structures, erected by the extinet 
Seandinavian colony. A te remarkable 
building at Newport, in Rhode Island, is now 
supposed to be the remains of achurch erected 
by the Scandinavian discoverers of Vinland, 
whose further progress in the new continent 
was so mysteriously withheld. The structure, 
as it now stands, consists of a circular colon- 
nade ; the pillars being connected with cireuiar 
arches. Without entering into discussion, 
which could not be satisfactory unless accom- 
panied by accurate drawings, as well as a survey 
of the style of masony, which alone could 
decide the question, it appears to us, on the 
face of the engravings published by the Co- 
penhagen Antiquarian Society (‘ Mémoires de 
la Société Royale des Antiquaires du Nord,’ 
1340-1843), to be entirely dissimilar to any 
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structure which we can imagine to have been 
raised by the pilgrim fathers of New England. 

Whatever exaggerated extension may have 
been given to the principle of symbolism, it is 
nevertheless quite clear that this species of 
allegory, suggested by Seripture, did pre- 
vail in the primitive Christian stroctures. 
Thas we have seen that the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre was supported by twelve 
pillars and lighted by twelve lamps. There 
were also twelve pillars in the adjoining Charch 
of the Resurrection, upon which twelve lamps 
were placed, or suspended, in honour of the 
twelve apostles, From some analogy, not so 
easily perceptible, the oetagon form was con 
considered as peculiarly applicable to the 
baptistery ; 


‘ Octochorum sanctos templam surrexit in usus 
Octogonus fons est munere dignus eo. 

Hoe numero decuit sacra Baptismatis aulam 
Surgere, quo populis vera salus rediit.’ 


And the octagon—the outer walls being often 
converted into a circle—constitutes the germ of 
those buildings so characteristic of the ecclesi- 
astical architectare of Italy—we mean the 
detached baptisteries.”’ 

After Cescribing the baptistery of San Gio 
runni Laterano, the writer continues : 

“We now approach the Gothic age. In 
Italy, the custom of considering the cathedral, 
for many purposes, as the sole parish-charch, 
continued unaltered ; and with the one parish, 
the one baptistery. Whilst, therefore, the 
main type of the baptistery was retained with 
religious fidelity, still the aceident of locality, 
or the inflaence of individual genius, or ca- 
price, oceasioned several marked varieties. 
Parma thus possesses a splendid baptistery of 
a very singular character. Mr. Knight's en- 
graving (vol. ii.. plate xxiii.) gives an aceurate 
representation of the exterior of this edifice ; 
the interior, from its peculiar complexity, as 
well as from the height and proportions of the 
building, would almost defy the artist's skill. 
It was completed, except as to the vaulting, 
between 1196 and 1216, from the designs of 
Antelmi. The exterior is an octagon, but 
within it offers sixteen sides, formed by work- 
ing in the thickness of the wall. The details 
of the architecture are very remarkable: for 
whilst the general forms are Romanesque, you 
observe, as it were, a species of inroad of 
Gothic taste, which preponderates in the upper 
tier of arches by which the exterior is sur- 
rounded. The portals below are Romanesque, 
of a fine character; whilst in the intermediate 
stories there are Gothic pillars, connected by 
architraves, upon what may be called the classi- 
eal principle, though wholly without the clas- 
sical form. 

The detached baptistery continued peculiar 
to Italy, and perhaps hardly any example can 
be found beyond the Alps, —_ in our own 
island. Elgin furnishes the solitary instance 
where the octagon baptistery, in the most 
graceful Gothic style, groups with the cathe- 
dral, whose deformed and neglected ruins re- 
late the calamities which the church of Scot 
land has sustained. 

W hatever beauty the circular form may pos- 
sess, it is, taken singly and simply, most unfit 
for the Christian litargy: and whatever inter- 
polations are made, detract from the simplicity 
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and unity from whence its charm arises, with- 
out rendering it appropriate for the service of 
the altar. 


lence. Great difficulties, however, attend its 
application: the Byzantine architects ma 


claim the merit of first attempting to work the | 
solved until Wren’s | 
transcendant talent raised our metropolitan | 


problem, never entire! 


cathedral :— 


‘ An entirely new form for churches was, at 


an early period, introduced at Constantinople. 
The oblong was shortened into a square, with 
a view to the noble addition of the dome, 


which the Byzantine architects had now learnt | 
This plan, especially after | 
the creation of St. Sophia, became a favourite | 


how to support. 


in the east, and was adhered to, in those parts, 


with the greater tenacity, in consequence of | 
the schism which sabsequently took place | 


between the Pope of Rome and the Patriarch 
of Constantinople. There was to be a dif- 
ference in every thing. The Greeks insisted 
upon the square form of their own inventions, 
whilst all the nations who continued to ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of the pope con- 
tinued to employ the long form, which was 
persevered in at Rome. 

* The Greek plan was, in course of time, in- 


troduced into Italy by the Greeks themselves, | 


in such parts of that country as remained in 
the hands of the Greek Emperor, and in the 
north by the Venetians.’"—Jntr., p. iii. 

Mr. Knight's observations with regard to 
the antagonism of the eastern and the western 
charches, are entirely correct. Except when 


favoured by peculiar political relations, it is | 
remarkable how little influence was exerted in | 
Ravenna and Venice | 
are almost the only localities where we may | 


Italy by Byzantine art. 


trace any decided imitation of the type of Con- 
stantinople. Indeed, there was little to be gained. 
Deduct mere barbaric splendour — barbaric, 
perhaps, in the truest meaning of the word— 
and there is a spirit, genius, energy, in the 
rudest churches of Latin Christendom, want- 


ing in the most sumptuous edifices of the Greeks. | 


The very buildings reflect the characters of 
their respective communities. Nor is it less 
ce to remark, how entirely uninfluen- 
tial are the noblest works of art in eliciting a 
corresponding talent amongst those who are 
accustomed to behold them. 
lessons which the productions of Phidias and 
Praxiteles iaopiartedl to the Byzantine artists, 
look at the ‘tre ladri,’ the group inserted in 
the angle of the church of St. Mark! Had it 
not been for later interpolations, San’ Vitale, 
at Ravenna (plate ix.), would have been the 
most perfect Italian specimen of the Byzantine 


ET his church was erected in 547, by Julianus, 

the treasurer, at the command and with the 
assistance of the Emperor Justinian. 

The plan at once reveals its Eastern ori- 
gen, and its affinity to that of St. Sophia, which 
had been erected at Constantinople a few years 
before. Instead of a Latin basilica, it is an 
octagon supporting a dome ; not, however, un- 
provided with the addition of the indispensable 
absis. This plan must have come direct from 
Byzantium, and was the first appearance of the 
Byzantine style in Italy. 

The chief architectural novelty and leading 
feature in this building is the dome. No vault- 
ing of any kind had ever been hitherto employed 
in the roofs of churches, much less that most 
skilful and admired of all vaulting, the cupola, 
or dome; a mode of vay ay: buildings per- 
fectly well understood by the Romans, but dis- 
continued as art declined, and, for the first 
time, reproduced by the Greek architects of 
Constantinople, in the instance of St. Sophia. 
If it is difficult to support the downward pres- 
sure and outward thrust of ordinary allies, 
how much more is required when the pressure 
has to be resisted at every point, and the circle 
above has, as is frequently the case, to be con- 
nected with the square below! This was ac- 
complished, in the construction of St. Sophia, 
by means of what are technically called penden- 
tives ; brackets, on a large scale, projecting 
from the walls at the angles, and carried up to 
the base of the dome. At San Vitale, which is 
not a square, but an octagon, a series of small 
arches is employed, instead of pendentives, but 
acting upon the same principle. By this expe- 





Hence it never became a favourite | 
in the west. Though the circular is unsuited | 
in itself for a Christian church, yet if employed | 
as a part of the plan, and connected with other | 
members, it is susceptible of the highest excel- | 


To judge of the | 
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| dient the dome is united to the body of the 


| edifice. The thrust has then to be resisted by 
the thickness of the walls; and the downward 

ressure to be supported by arches and piers. 

n most cases the pendentives are exposed to 
view; but at San Vitale the mechanical con- 
trivances are concealed a ceiling, It was 
| always an object to diminish the weight of the 
| dome; and, with this view, materials of the 
lightest kind were 8 ge mae in its construction. 
Sometimes s sort of pumice-stone was used. 
At San Vitale the dome is composed of a spiral 
| line of earthen vessels, inserted into each other; 
and where the lateral thrust ceases, and the 
vertical pressure begins, larger jars are intro- 
duced in an upright position.’ 

A long interval elapses before Byzantine 
architecture reappears in Italy; for once only, 
but with expiring splendour :— 

*The plan of St. Mark’s, like that of Santa 
Sophia is a Greek cross, with the addition of 
spacious porticos. The centre of the building 
is covered with a dome, and over the centre of 
| each of the arms of the cross, rises a smaller 
| cupola. All the remaining parts of the build- 
ing are covered with vaults, in constructing 
which the Greeks had become expert, and which 
are much to be preferred to the wooden roofs 
of the old basilicas. 

Colonnades and round arches separate the 
nave from the aisles in each of the four com- 
partments, and support galleries above. The 
capitals of the pillars imitate the Corinthian, 
{and are free from the imagery which at that 
| time abounded in other churches of Italy, It 
is computed that in the decoration of this build- 
ing, without and within, above 500 pillars are 
employed. The pillars are all of marble, and 
| were chiefly brought from Greece and other 
= of the Levant. Whilst St. Mark’s was 
yuilding, every vesse! that cleared out of Venice 
for the east was obliged to bring back pillars 
and marbles, for the work in which the republic 
| took so general an interest. 

The defect of the interior of St. Mark’s is, 
that it is not sufficiently light. The windows 
are few in proportion to the size of the build- 
ing. Rich, therefore, as the interior is, it is 
gloomy to a fault, in spite of the brilliant rays 
| of a southern sun.’” 

The reviewer then proceeds to investigate 
| more closely the causes which rendered the 
| plans of the heathen temple, and the sepul- 

chral church, inconvenient or inappropriate 
| for the general purposes of liturgical worship, 
and lead to the adoption of another type, more 
adapted to the Roman ritual. 





FALL OF YARMOUTH SUSPENSION 
BRIDGE. 

Ir is our painful duty this week to record 
the distruction of the suspension bridge at 
Yarmouth, accompanied by a scene of hor- 
ror which baffles all description. This dis- 
tressing and almost unprecendented calamity, 
involving the death of upwards of 100 per- 
sons, took place on Friday afternoon, the 2nd 
inst., and was occasioned by the breaking of 
one of the principal chains of the bridge, 
caused by the weight of an extraordinary 
number of persons being thrown on one side 
of the structure for the purpose of witness- 
ing the absurd exhibition of a theatrical clown 
drawn by four geese in a washing-tub. 

An inquest is now sitting on the bodies of 
the unfortunate sufferers, and doubtless com- 
petent persons will be examined touching the 
quality of the material of which the bridge 
was formed, as well as the mode adopted in 
its construction. The bridge was erected by 
the late Mr. Robert Cory in lieu of the 
ancient ferry across the Bure, of which he was 
possessed, and was opened on the 23rd of 
April, 1829. The chain on either side 
is attached to four pedestals or piers, also of 
iron, and fastened to abutment stones. 

In April, 1844, in contemplation of in- 
creased traffic to the railway, in order to 
afford sufficient width for carriages to pass, a 
platform for foot passengers was erected out- 
side the bars on either side, it being the inten- 
tion of the proprietors, on completing an 
arrangement with the railway company, and 
obtaining an Act of Parliament, which has 
been applied for this session, to erect a new 
arched stone bridge. 

It is to be hoped that Government will fol- 
low out the course they wisely adopted a 
few months since with respect to the acci- 
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dents at Oldham and Northleach, and issue 
a commission of scientific and practical men, 
to investigate the character of the constrac- 
tion in all its bearings; and it is matter for 
consideration whether they should not forth- 
with appoint a permanent board of competent 
persons to inspect all such and similar con- 
structions before they are opened to the 
public. 

It is due to the architect ander whose direc- 
tion the bridge was originally erected to 
mention, that he was in no way connected 
with the recent enlargement, In a letter 
from that gentleman which we have seen, and 
(although not intended for publication), ven- 
ture to quote, he says, “I have minutely ex- 
amined the bridge and the broken frag- 
ments, and I find that the main chain broke 
near the pier, from a flaw in the interior 
of the bar of which it is composed, which 
no human eye could see or any foresight 
could enable any one to discover. The 
fracture did not occur at the parts where 
the greatest weight was, nor was the weight 
equal to what the bridge had often sustained. 

We all know that the axle of a railway 
carriage has given way from a similar cause 
after having stood all tests that human 
ingenuity could apply, as likewise chain cables 
break from similar defects in the annealing or 
moulding of the iron.” 





HOUSES FOR THE LABOURING CLASSES. 

Tae best means of improving the dwellings 
of the poorer classes of the population eceupies 
at this time the attention of many. The effect 
of the residence on the habits, and of the 
habits on the morals, is beginning to be 
understood, and there is a very general desire 
abroad, in the words of the Duke of Norfolk, 
‘to put the poor man’s house in order.” At 
Birkenhead, opposite Liverpool, where a town 
with docks, sewers, public grounds, and other 
far-sighted arrangements, is rising with sin- 
gular rapidity, an experiment is being made 
which merits attention. By the operations 
going on, great numbers of workmen have 
been brought to the place who require dwell- 
ingse The Birkenhead Dock Company have 
viewed the matter broadly: they have taken 
into consideration not merely profit and loss, 
but the comfort of the pinseebnelthe welfare of 
their neighbours, and the course they have 
adopted, as we learn from our contemporary, 
the Spectator, is as follows:—“‘ They have 
found it a better economy to build large houses 
rather than cottages ; they have adopted a plan 
prepared by Mr. Charles Evans Lang, of 
London ; and the buildings are now in progress. 
The ground which they are to occupy lies 
between two of eight streets that meet ina 
cireus, and may be described as a triangle; 
across which, from street to street, houses are 
erected in rows, with alleys between; there is 
a school-house at the apex of the triangle, and 
in the centre of the circus a handsome charch. 
Each row resembles what in Scotiand is called 
a ‘Jand,’—a pile four stories high, comprising 
several distinct houses, each house having a 
public stairease communicating with the 
several ‘ flats’ or stories ; each flat divided into 
two separate dweiling-places. Each dwelling 
contains a ‘ living-room,’ two bed-rooms, and 
a ‘yard.’ The living-room is capacious, and 
well-arranged for ventilation and comfort: on 
one side are the entrance-door and the door 
into the yard; on the next side, near to the 
entrance are the doors into the two bed-rooms; 
on the third side, opposite to the bed-room 
doors, is the window ; and on the fourth side 
is the fire-place : nearly the half of the room, 
towards this fourth side, is left without any door 
or other opening, so thatthe hearth is removed 
from direct draughts. In this room there is a 
gas-pipe, for light. The ‘yard’ is a sort of 
seullery, but comprising the sink, coal-hole, 
dust-hole, &c.; in short, all the ‘domestic 
offices,’ packed into a very close space, but 
fitted with conveniences not always found even 
in the houses of the middle-classes. Up the 
whole height of the building is a shaft, with 
whieh pipes from each yard communicate ; 
at the top is a cistern with a preparation 
for keeping it fell, to the extent of 
1,000 gailons of water; from whieh, inde- 
pendently of individual use, a stream can be 
at pleasure made to rush down the shaft, 
carrying away the ejtcienda into the sewer, 
into which the shaft runs below. There is in 
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that respect the most complete means for 


securing tidiness, decency, and health. 


against many of the evils even of individual 


The | 


independent run of water will be a guard | 


negligence ; but it is inconceivable that with | 


. . . } 
such conveniences the humble tenants should 


not acquire the better habits that await on 
opportunity. At the top of the building is an 
‘airing flat,’ in which all the families whose 
dwellings open into the common staircase will 
have the right to dry their clothes. There is, 
we believe, some means of regulating the tem- 
perature of the whole pile of buildings: at all 
events there are appliances to secure thorough 
ventilation; and the whole structure is fire- 
proof. The external aspeet of these dwellings 
for the poor is handsome, and even imposing ; 
in a style so ornate, as quite to relieve them 
from the aspect of alms-houses; to which, 
indeed, they bane no sort of resemblance. Now 
itis caleulated that this kind of house-property 
will ‘pay,’ even as a commercial speculation: 
with all this convenience, salubrity, and com- 
fort for the tenant, and let to him at the rent 
which he usually pays,—the landlord, too, 
settling all rates cad gies charges, so that the 
tenant will pay for the whole house, its gas- 
light, water, taxes, rates, and all, one fixed 
weekly charge,—with all these anwonted com- 
forts and facilities, the tenant paying no more 
rent than he is used to pay for bad lodging 
elsewhere, the landlord will yet reap a profit of 
3 or 10 per cent. on the capital invested. In 
the present instance, that is not the whole ad- 
vantage derived by the landlords, the company ; 
for they will find great immediate convenience 
in the eoneentration of their workpeople, and 
great benefit may be expected by all w o have 
a stake in the town from the improved salu- 
brity and the high character which these far- 
seeing plans must secure for it. The experi- 
ment may prove to the speculative builder, that 
he could provide for the humbler classes a very 
superior kind of accommodation at a profit to 
himself; it may teach those classes what they 
should obtain for their money.” 

At Liverpool, we observed a short time 
since a file of houses for the poor, several 
stories in height, ealled Kent-terrace, of which 
the upper stories were approached by means 
of a general baleony around the outside of 
each floor, with steps from the road at the two 
ends of the pile of buildings. 





ARCHITECTURAL MEMS, FROM THE 
COUNTRY. 

Tus first stone of the new church at Lynn was 
aid by the Bishop of Norwich last Saterday 
week. The design is by Mr. Salvin; the con- 
tractors are Messrs, Bennett and Son. At 
Windsor Castle for several days past, between 
‘) and 40 carvers and gilders have been en- 
gaged in embellishing several of the private 
apartments occupied by herMajesty and Prince 
Albert when the court is residing there. Very 
extensive excavations have jast been made on 
that portion of the north-terrace which is 
nearly opposite the George the Fourth Tower, 
for the purpose of forming large coal vaults, 
to communicate with the interior of the 
custie, so as to enable the coals to be deli- 
vered without, as at present, the wagons 








1 
ing driven across the quadrangle. After 
penetrating to the de pth of between 20 and 
ti) feet ar 1% anes ave. thr or} rheink 
J et, an imimen passage, tarough Which | 


a portion of the drainage was conveyed from 


the castle, was discovered, leading, as it is 
supposed, to the river. In order to form a 
communication between the intended new coal 
vaults and the castle, it would be necessary 
to cht an « pening through the main ext¢ rnal i 
wall—an operation which, it is supposed, if | 
carried into effeet, might not be unattended 
with some danger ; consequently, a morning 
or two since, just after the labourers had | 
arrived, an order suddenly reached them to 
discontinue the works for the present, and 
they have not been resumed.——At a special 


ineeting of the commitee of council of the Queen's 
Hospital, Birmingham, held a fortnight ago, 
it was resolved to erect additional buildings 
im connection with the hospital. A subserip- 
tion was then entered into, the Reverend Dr. 
Warneford heading it by a donation of 5004, 
The intended new buildings will contain eight 
wards ior the accomodation of 50 patients.———— 
At Weymouth, a spot of ground has been 


selected, and a subscription opened, for erect- 


Sheffield 
| approaching completion. From the last report 


i ment, conducted by Mr, A. S. Jee, under the 


| ported by 
| 130 feet in height. 








ing a building on an enlarged and improved | the whole is now arched, and the remainder 


scale, for an Eye Infirmary in St. Mary-street; | 
very liberal donations have already been made, | 
among which that of a lady, distinguished for 
her philanthropy, stands prominent, being for 
no less a sum than 4(0/.——Very extensive 
measures are being adopted by the inhabitants 
of Liverpool, towards improving the sanitary 
condition of their town. It has long been a 
disgrace to the corporation, that while er gn 
ing thousands upon the decoration of pub- 
lie buildings, they neglected those trae and 
vital interests which do not meet the eve.—— 
Several new church schools are about to be 
immediately commenced in the eastern dis- 
tricts of Leeds. Mr. Sugden, of Pontefract- 
lane, has given the site for one in the York- 
road, and Mr, Rhodes, of Farnley Hall, has 
given a donation of 200/. towards erecting a 
school in the Leylands.——-Yesterday week, 
the Bishop of Ripon laid the first stone of a 
new church and schools, for the newly formed 
district of St. Andrew, East Moor, Wakefield. 
-——T he government has purchased the lands 
of Broomhill, near Glasgow, for the erection 
of cavalry and. infantry barracks. The price 
paid for the pro is said to amount to 
nearly 30,000/.—-A_ pedestal 14 feet in height, 
surmounted by a bust of Sir Walter Scott, 
has recently been erected at Perth. —— 
James Foster, Esq., has signified his intention 
of giving the sum of 5002. towards the erection of 
an hospital in the neighbourhood of Stour- 
bridge, and an anoual subscription of 50/,— 





There are about forty new cemeteries projected 
at present in Scotland. The committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose of raising funds for 
the establishment of public walks and baths 
in Leeds, have determined u holding 
during the present month a public exhibition 
of works of art, models of machinery, speci- 
mens of natural history, &e., and with this 
view they have issued a circular calling upon 
those who are friendly to the undertaking and 
capable of assisting, to lend them, for a period 
not exceeding three months, artieles suited for 
such an exhibition. —— Y esterday fortnight, St, 
Mark’s Church, at Swindon, was consecrated 
the Bishop of Gloucester, who took occa- 
sion to say that he had entered upon the cere- 
mony with heartfelt gratification, from the 
peculiarly singular and novel eiréumstance 
connected with it, that this was the first church 
which was purely of railway ——Atsa 
recent meeting of the Ripon Diecesan Board 
of Education, an inspection took place of the 
plans, specifications, and estimates of the 
posed new Training Schools, which had 
prepared by Mr. Andrews, of York, and sub« 
sequently submitted to and approved of by Mr. 
Railton, of London. The committee having 
earefully considered the same, determined upon 
appointing an efficient clerk of the works to 
superintend their erection, and, with a view to 
invite public competition, to advertise as pub- 
licly as possible for tenders. The eost of the 
erection was estimated at 8,000L, exclusive of 





1,2504. for the site———At a meeting of the 
Ipswich corporation, held last week, Bir. i. L. 


Clark, arehitect, proposed to fit up an 

ment as a commercial news-room, for the 
reception of publications and for the transact- 
ing of business connected with the port, entirely 
at his own expense. The Mayor said this was 


a very spirited offer on the part of Mr. Clark, | 


and he was deserving of the encouragement of 
the council, and of the patronage of the 
sablic. He hoped the council would permit 
Mr. Clark to have the apartment he required, 
for a year, at a pepper-corn rent. The 
and Manchester Railway is fast 





it appears that it will be opened during the 
approaching July. In the engineering depart- 


consulting superintendence of Mr. Locke, 
there are features of considerable boldness. 
‘he viaduct over the vale of the Etheron is of 
three arches, of 150 and 130 feet span, sup- 
stone piers, built on rock, and 
The next work of magni- 
tude is the viaduct across Dinting Vale, near 
Glossop, of five arches, each 125 feet span, 
and length 500 yards. It crosses the vale at 
a height of 125 feet. The greatest work on 
the line is the tunnel at Woodhead, running 
throngh three miles of mountainous country, 
at a depth of 60 feet. The great difficulties 
encountered in its construction have tended to 
retard its completion ; more than four-fifths of 





has a drifting through it——-The Educational 
Board, in connection with the Diocese of 
Ely, beld a meeting last week, at which it 
was announced that the new schools at 
St. Ives, towards the erection of which the 
committee had granted 100/., were nearly com- 
pleted, and would be soon The 
school at Stilton, which has been dela 





made by the Rev. Yates Fosbrooke for a grant 
towards the erection of a scholmistress’s 
dwelling-house at Horst, to meet a liberal 
donation on the part of the Lord of the Manor ; 
and by the Rev. H. Randolph for an addi- 
tional grant for Abbotsley schools. 








PROCEEDINGS AT ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 


Sie,—It was with feelings of regret I 
perceived that the stone-work wodertie western 
portico of St. Paul’s Cathedral was being be- 
smeared with paint, and I hope, by making it 
doa we known through your widely-cireu- 
ated journal, to cause some person in authority 
to remonstrate with the dean and chapter, or 
to bring it under the notice of their architect, 
Mr. Cockerell, so that we may not have its 
ornaments filled up with putty, nor its stone- 
vat redaced to one monotonous tint of rusty 

ow. 

It is painful on entering this cathedral to 
have those feelings aroused which it was 
founded to repress; but its dusty monuments, 
its whited walls, the insolence of its 
and the careless way in which the is 
performed, make us look to the dean and 
chapter, whom we find, instead of emulating 
the deeds of their ancestors, resol op- 
posing every effort, however noble or disin- 
terested, which has been made to embellish or 
beautify this sacred structure, whilst they have 
concurred with every measure to 1 or 
desecrate it; and there is not a single ce 
of any attempt on their part to carry out the 
intentions of its illustrious architeet, ner even 
to uphold it in its pristine in . . The op- 

rtunity of adorning it with was 
fost when it was nobly patriotical!y 
offered, and at a time when it t have been 
executed with the ty, ite stone- 
work, so beautiful and so free from stain, was 
covered with whitewash, and is now hideously 
blackened and disfigured. And bad not the 


sere outery caused those ian 
iers to be removed whose de- 
formed its windows, another coat of wash 


would have been applied, 80 that while they 
are redeeming ornaments with penknives by 
inches, they are covering up cunning work, 
infinitely more beautiful, by acres. 

Though the bequests of Sir C. Wren, and 
other pious persons, have never been applied 
to enriching the dome with mosaic, the 
windows with stained-glass, nor to the 
altar with marble, with brass, and with gold, 
let = not mar ot Sone of 5 neg 
wit nt, nor i beauty 
thoes ramon ich the tooth of time has 
scarcely i ; let them not endeavour to 
honour their sovereign by dishonouring the 
temple of their God: let them make some 
little effort to prevent the desecration or 
decay of that structure which was built for the 
promulgation of the truths of His religion. One 
of the first bishops spent his whole fortune in 
erecting the former edifice. His successors 
enjoy the lands and the revenues, but 
leave the sacred edifice to the tender mercies 
of the painter, the whitewasher, and the putty- 
man. And I would appeal to the public also 
and ask who has a heart so void of feeling, or 
who has an eye so dull, as not to bave 
struck with its sublimity? or on passing its 
sacred threshold, whose soul has not 
elevated to the praise of that Deity whose 
mercy, like the glow of the sun-beam, is re- 
vealed by the smiling face of Nature, whose 
power is charactered in flame by the light 
ning, and thundered by the billows of the 
Let him, then, strive to save from d 
this glorious achievement of art—thie crown 
of our city—this monument of the wisdom of 
our countryman, bestowed on him by God for 
his own praise! 

f ot, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
G. A. 4, 
Trinity-square, 5th May, 1845. 
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SIR ROBERT PEEL’S PORTRAIT-GALLERY AT DRAYTON MANOR.* 
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ON THE HAGIOSCOPE AND OTHER PARTS 
OF ALDERTON CHURCH, WILTS., 
BY JAMES THOMSON, M.R.1.A. 


Ir is remarkable that there should exist no 
early historical record of Alderton Church, 


ve . . . . i 
Wilts, as there are strong indications that it 


must have been one of the most ancient eccle- 


siastical structures to be met with in an English | : 
| wards of three hundred years to the family of 


village. 

I say village because I would not venture to 
extend my observation beyond that limit. I 
use it in contradistinction to those which exist 
in towns and cities, where it frequently happens 


ER erections are made of a more massive and 


ring character than are to be found in| 


‘yi es. j 
= on respect to the village in which it is 


situate, I beg to quote the words of our justly 


eelébrated antiquary, John Britton, who in his 
ed j is ~~ 


es 


fa * See p. 217, in present No, 


ig 


‘ 


| Beauties of England and Wales,” published 
|; A.D. 1814, thus refers to it :* 

|  Alderton, or Aldrington, isa village and 
| parish situated to the westward of the Fosse- 
| way,t on the confines of this county with 
| Gloucestershire. 

According to the Parliament returns of 1311, 
| the parish contained twenty-nine houses and 


| the Gores, several of whom were knights or 
| persons of distinction. The old manor-hoase, 
| which is still standing,} is situated to the north 
| of the village church, and is now the property 
| of a family named Hedges. 


* Vol, xv., p. 2. 
+ This Fosse-way is one of the Roman roads which pass 
through Wiltshire, being a branch of the Julia Strata, ex- 





153 inhabitants. This manor belonged for up- | 


Thomas Gore, an antiquary, and a political | 


| writer of considerable note in the seventeenth 

century, was born at the manor-house of this 
| village, in the year 1631, and received the early 
| part of his education at Tetbary, in Gloucester- 
tshire In 1647 he removed to Magdalen Col- 
| lege, Oxford, and afterwards went to London, 

and entered himself a member of the society of 
| Lincoln’s Inn. He soon, however, quitted the 
| metropolis, and retired to his patrimonial 

estate at Alderton, where he followed the bent 
| of his inclination by devoting his attention to 
| the study of antiquities and heraldry. In the 
| latter branch of knowledge, indeed, he became 
| one of the greatest proficients of his age, and 
| published several works on the subject written 
in Latin. Among these was ‘ A Catalogue of 
j the Writers on Heraldry, with a Prefatory 
| Discourse of Arms and Armoury,’ which was 
| first published in London in 1668, and again 


a Malmsbury to Cirencester. 


tending from Beckford, is continued through Bannerdowa, | at Oxford in 1674. Mr. Gore, being considered 
Easton Grey, across the turnpike-rosd between Tetbury and). man of talent, influence, and property, was 


¢ That was in 1814; it is pow entirely gone. nominated high sheriff of his native county for 
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the year 1680, and filled that station with great 
respectability, and with the most scrupulous 
regard to the just execution ofits duties. The 
times, however, in which he lived, had been too 
boisterous to be assuaged in the short period 
which had intervened from the era of the Res- 
toration, especially under a monarch so regard- 
less of public opinion as Charles II. 

Mr. Gore was censured by many of the 
county gentlemen for want of loyalty, because 
his conduct in office was directed by modera- 





tion towards those of the republican or Whig | 


faction. 
cate his principles and character in a work 
entitled “Loyalty Displayed, and Falsehood 
Unmasked,” published at London in j{1681. 
After that he scarcely survived three years, 
having departed this life at Alderton, in March, 
1684, where he was buried among his an 
cestors in the parish charch. 


This reproach induced him to vindi- | 


He left behind | 


him a variety of MS. compositions relative to | 


heraldry, and considerable collections on the 
antiquities of Wilts.” 

This brings me to speak of the church itself, 
which is dedicated to St. Giles, of whom, 
according to MSS. in the British Museum, it 
is said that St. Giles was an abbot of the Sth 
century, and mentioned in the Anglican 


Kalendar, as by birth an Athenian of noble | 


extraction, called in Latin 
visited France in 715, where he remained two 


igidius, who | 


. . . ; 
years with Cesarius, Bishop of Aries; that he 


lived in retirement as a hermit, and is said to 
have been nourished with the milk of a hind 
in the forest, and that the King of France dis- 
covered him in hunting by pursuing the chase 
of that hind to his hermitage, where it had 
sought for shelter at his feet. 

‘The king afterwards built a monastery on 
the site of his hermitage, and made him an 
abbot. He died in his eightieth 
was buried in his own abbey.* 


year, and 


In the Golden Legends, his emblems are a 


hind, with its head or its fore feet on his lap, 
und a branch of a tree sprouting before him, 
the thorny bush not to be penetrated. 
in Calleott’s Images the hind is by his side, and 
an arrow has pierced the hermit in bis thigh. 

Now, there seems much probability that this 
ehurch (and doubtless several others), was 
founded soon after the canonization of St. 
(iiles, say about the 9th or 10th century, 


And | 


when the history and merits of the saint were | 


yet fresh in the minds of those whose occupa- 
tion it was to do honour to his name. I am 
led to this conclusion by several authorities. 
We have seen that the saint was a resident of 
Arles, in France, between which place and 


England there bad been frequent intercourse | 


from even a much earlier period than 1 have 
mentioned. 

it is recorded in another work, also edited 
by Mr. Britton, that so early as a.o. 314, at 
the synod of Arles, three ‘British bishops 
attended, viz., Jvor, or Eberus of York, 
Restitutins of London, and Adelphius, or 
Courleon, and at a later period, but still earlier 


than the date 1 have referred to, viz., in the | 


7th century, it appears that the monasteries, | 


both of Malmsbury and (Giloucester,[ existed. 
It is therefore not too much to imagine, from 
its local position being not more than 1 or 12 
miles from Malmsbury, and the existence of 
its Norman porch, that this was an early out- 
post of those Christian missionaries. § 

The porch consists of two slender columns, 
nearly but not quite disengaged from the 


jambs of the door; they have capitals formed as | 
in imitation of the stems of trees, just at the | 
point where the limbs branch off, terminating | 


mm a square and filleted abacus. These columns | 


support a semi-circular arch having very beau- 
titul moulded chevron or zig-zag ornaments 
interwoven at right angles with each other. 
This brings me to explain the general features 
and condition of the church as it appeared in 
the spring of 1843, and is shewn by the an- 
nexed plan. It then consisted of a nave, 
about 40 feet by 17 feet internally, aisle about 


* St. Giles is esteemed the patron of cripples from his 
refusing to be cured of an accidental lameness, that he might 
he enabled to mortify himself more completely. Septem- 
ber Ist is the day marked for the commemoration of this 





saint. 

+ “The Chronological Histery of Christian Architecture 
in Eagland, London 1826,”’ and quoted from “‘ Stillingfleet’s 
Origines Brittaniea,’’ and “ Feules on the Origin and Purity 
of the Primitive Church of the British Isles.'* 

+ See Fox, vol.i..p.147. M tery of Malmabury, by 
one Meldelphus, a Seot, about the year of our Lord, 640; 
Monastery of Gloucester, by Ulforus and Ethelred, brethren 
to Kinebarga, an abbess, a.p. 679. 

$ I¢ still remains in the diocese of Gloucester. 
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40) feet by 14 feet, a chancel about 22 feet by 
13 feet, a square tower and a north and south 
porch. 

The nave and aisle were, and still remain, 
divided by three early pointed arches rest- 
ing on Saxon (or I should rather consider 
them Romanesque) pillars, having moulded 
caps and bases, but without carving, and the 
whole supporting a roof of solid oak, which 
also is still preserved. There were also windows 
of all dates, from the early cusped mullion 
down to the latest perpendicular. 

The Chancel, to whieh I have more parti- 
cularly devoted attention, waa, I think, singu- 
lar in some points, and curious in all. It had 
such a mixture of dilapidated dignity in its 
old features, and clumsy introduction of new 
ones, as to make one wish either that there 


were no such officials as churehwardens at all, | 
| good memorials of bygone days, it was fright- 


or that they should be men of better minds, 
The oak screen was not less remarkable for 
the strength and construction of ite frame- 
work, than for the lightness and beauty of its 
carving. The massiveness of the former 
enabled it to withstand the effect of time or the 
rude hand of man; but of the finer parte only 
enough remained to indicate what it must 
have been, and enable the artist to develope 
them anew; some of these were found “ used 
up ”’ in other parts of the church “to patch a 
wall t’ expel the winter's flaw.” t con- 
sisted of three principal divisions, the two 
sides being divided into five compartments, 
each with moulded mullions, the lower ones 
inclosed with pannels, and the upper ones open 





and terminating in very beautiful tracery. The | 


middle compartment had an old ledged door, 
horrowed apparently from some outhouse in 
the neighbourhood, for it did not even fit the 
place. It was fastened by a padlock, and 
served to secure the miserable appendages of 
the church. These eompurtments were sur- 
mounted by a very bold corniee, in the hol- 
low of which a rich vine-leaf ornament, strang 
is it were together by a twining rope or cord, 
was introduced. The top was quite bare, but 
had a groove, and by chance I met with two 
or three pointed finials, the tenoned end of 
which upon trial was found to correspond 
with it, 

I must not omit to mention a mistake into 
which I was likely to have been led by the 
ledged door just alluded to. It seemed very 
al that a sereen with a doorway should 
have a door, and I had proposed one to be 
made of corresponding character with the rest 
of the screen, and thought it worked out ex- 





ratur 





ceedingly fortanate, as it would just admit of | 


three similar compartments: when I eame, 


however, to examine how a door had been 


originally applied, I found not only that there | 


} 


had been no door, but that it had not been de- 


signed to have one, and that two grooves | 


i entrance, 


i 


existed in the side posts, shewing that the | 


head of this opening had also been finished by 
tracery, to which I subsequently found a suffi- 
These grooves did not come down 
more than about 12 or 14 inches from the wp, 
and there abruptly stopped. 

I come, therefore, to the conclusion that this 
aperture, if it hadany inclosure at all, had some 
kind of curtain. The chancel also contained 
interesting monuments of the Gore 


cient clue. 


some yery 





family, before mentioned, who once possessed | 
| those parts of the service where all the people 


the manor of Alderton. One of these deserves 
particu 
ment cate, 
[6th century) consists of a massive top having 
a moulded edge and supported by stone panels, 
divided into Gothie compartments, three of 
which have shields of an ancient character, 
attributed (from the hollow scoop on one 
side) to the time of the Crusades and 
fournaments; and the only heraldie device 
being the chevron, traced in red colour across 
each shield. 
The former 
hethan framework ornamented with angels’ 
heads and other devices. Within this was an 
wehed niche deeply recessed in the wall, and 
containing in alte-relief a figure im an atti- 
tude of earnest prayer before a table or altar 
supporting a book; but the figure was at the 


same time so gorgeously and guaintly dressed, 


‘t With nip, and snip, and cat, and slish, and slash, 
Like to a censer in a barber’s shop,”’ 


that one was at first inclined to smile at its 
inconsistency, especially as it was emblazoned 
in the colours of the rainbow. 


ar notice, and an altar tomb of more an- | 
Phis latter (probably of the 15th or | 


I am, however, induced to believe that even 
this attempt of the seulptor, whoever he 
might be, reached what in our monu- 
mental works of this day is not always 
attained, viz. the comprehension of those to 
whom it was addressed. 

It shewed first that the person referred to was 
one of rank aad condition, and that his condi- 
tion did not render him unmindfal of his duty 
to his God! Some indeed might contend that 
this figure was not designed to represent the 
deceased person at all, but that of his sur- 
viving relative who was occupied in saying 
masses for the soul of the departed. I do 


not, however, think that was the case, and | 


whether so or not it does not alter the general 
inference that the parties were not less digni- 
fied than devout. 

But although the ¢hurch retained these 


fully mutilated and disfigured by the miscalled 
improvements of later times, Thus, the 
chancel roof, which had been of fine old oak, 
with collar beams or arehed ribs greatly de- 
eayed by negleet of the tiling, had for its sub- 
stitute a lath and plaster ceiling flat over the 
whole. It was deemed of little consequence 
that the head of the east window was clean 
cut off, nor that a bulk head filled up the great 
ehancel arch. For all this mischief the 
amende was held to be some new square deal 
tablets with “ Batty Langly” mouldings, and 
surmounted by a solid heart all on fire! 

There is something lamentably deserving 
of notice in this, viz. that the very iconoclastic 
spirit which led to the mutilation and defacing 
and destruction, as idolatrous, of what was at 
least refined in its character and imagery, had 
run into the grosser error of symbolizing the 
flame of divine love by so coarse and clumsy 
a device as this ° 

The mixed abuse and neglect of the chance! 
had naturally led to an equal malformation of 
the church: here and there would peep out a 
fine piece of old carved-work of various dates 
and styles, from the plain linen-pattern down 
to the most decorated English, but these for 
the most part were hacked and cut to pieces; 


while to the solid oak carved ends of the seats | 


were hung dwarf ledged doors, exactly like 
those of the pig-styes in the village. : 

The south aisle was in a worse condition 
with respect to dilapidations; by the decay of 
the coller-beams, the roof had so bulged the 
walls by its lateral pressure, that but for the 
> which acted as a buttress, it would have 
ong been a promiscuous heap. 

In the nave was another indication of change- 


ey 


: 








ful times, The font had evidently stood at | 
one time On the north side of the west pillar, | 
thus presenting itself towards the chief door of 


existence of a wrought-iron bracket, which 
had no doubt once suspended an ancient cover. 


The cover, however, at the time [ speak of, | 


was exactly like a copper lid, and the bracket 
was used to carry a common glazed street 
lamp to “light up” the church. 

The feature of most “pomp and circum- 
stance’ was a large square family pew, I 
believe the churehwarden’s: it was raised ona 
platform, with sides so lofty, thatno one entering 
the church could know if amy persons were 
there (even though it might be full), except at 


stand. 
It may be here proper to remark, that after 


This might be gleaned from the | 
| plan, j 
sap as to their situation and direction with 
| 





the apostles Peter and Paul deigned to enter 
and preach had its “ beautiful gate.” 

But, not to multiply instances, which, in- 
deed, would be endless, to shew how proper it 
is that a church should be suitably adorned. 
I would quote an expression of one of our 
English poets, who says,— 

“« How lost to piety and virtue they, 

Who with superfluous pageantry and pomp, 
Adorn their mansions and 
Neglect their God’s |’ 

The most important marks of the antiquity 
of this church have yet to be noticed, viz., the 
formation of a hagioscope,* of which it may not 
be superfluous (as it is comparatively a new, 
or revived term in ecclesiology), to offer some 


| prefatory remarks. 


In one of the works published by the 
Cambridge Camden Society, and which has 
had very general circulation, the word is thus 


| explained: —“ By this term is meant those 


singular and not uncommon apertares which 
were made through the different parts of the 
interior walls of a church, generally on one or 
both sides of the chancel arch, as at St. Sepul- 
chre’s,in order that the worshippers in the 
aisles might be able to see ‘ the elevation of the 
host.’ 

The term in general use is “ squint; that 
used by some ecclesiologists “loricula;” 
the former is every way objectionable, and the 
latter unmeaning; and also elevation aperture 
was sometimes substituted. 

These apertures were penalty oblong slits 
in the chancel wall, opening obliquely into an 
aisle or chantry; at Tillbreok, Beds, is an 
example of a chantry piscina, serving also for 
a hagioscope, as there likewise is at Castle 
Rising, in Korfolk, and at St. Mary’s, Guild- 
ford, a benatura was thus used. Standground, 
in Huntingdonshire, has a hagioscope on 
both sides of the chancel. 

In early Norman churches, their place is 
sometimes supplied by a small one on each side 
of the chancel aisle, &e.” 

I think it is due to the rival societies of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, whether they continue to 
be, or cease to be, to admit that they have dove 
much good, in their generation, and that to their 
efforts may be greatly attributed the revival of 
our ecclesiastical architecture. They have 
brosgts to light much valuable material, and 
pom rly having done so (seeing that would not 

e in their province, nor, I may add, legiti- 
mately in their power to adopt them), they may 
be content with the good they have achieved, 
and rely upon the just appreciation of their 
labours both by the profession and by the 
country. 

To return to the subject of the apertures 
in question, which are marked on the 
I would observe that they corre- 


the examples alluded to by the Camden Society, 
viz., that they were squints in each side of the 


| chancel arch, cut in an angular direction 


towards the high altar; but as it appears (to 
me) rather formed for hearing than seeing ; as 
although their exterior was bulky, as you will 
perceive by the annexed engraving of theinterior, 
at the time I speak of, was not more than 12 
or 14 inches square, It is true they might 
have been filled up, and indeed one of them 


| was filled up entirely. They also differ from 


scraping off the many-coated whitewash, there | 
| bel out for them, and cover them over with 


was an appearance of coloured bordering round 
the arches (not fresco), but a sort of Roman 


| a tiled roof. 


ochre, exhibiting that seroll, the origin of | 
' which has been said to designate the waters, 


from its resemblance to the motion of waves. 
And here, with respect to symbols, and orna- 
ment, and devices ;—surely the suitable adorn- 


| ings of the eharch are not less incumbent on 


monument has a sort of Eliza- 


us than the bare erection of the walls. So long 


| as we do not rest in them as objects of any 


vital and saving importance, they may be sim- 
ply an outward act of the inward grace which 
srompts the building of a temple to religion. 
Ve all knowthe rebuke which King David 
received for presuming to erect a temple at all; 
but nevertheless we learn that his son, Solo- 
mon, was permitted to build a “house that 
was magnificent ;” and that the temple where 

* As this is not the place for expressing theological 
opinions, I would simply remark what I have some e 





read, *‘ that be the “of Christian faith what it may, it 
rarcly happens that the religion is in fault, but 
which the minds of men evgraft upon it,’ 


any example I have yet heard of, in this, that 
they are cut so entirely through the walls of 
the chancel, that it became necessary te cor- 


Moreover, they intersected the 
splayed jamb of the lancet window on one side, 


| and on the other obliged it to be walled up. 


| 


| Indeed, much of these were not known to many 


to have existed, owing to the general decay of 
the church, and that it was thickly covered 
with ivy in many of these parts. The best in- 
terpretation that I have been able to come at 
is one for which I am indebted to a passing 
remark the other day of Mr, Scoles, and 
which has reminded me of other facts that 
serve to corroborate his opinion. 

He said, with reference to these apertures, 
that there might have been side altars at the end 
of the aisle or aisles (and I believe it is in 
this day not uncommon in Catholic churches 
to have squints of that kind). Mr. Pugin, 
in one of his works, published 1843, ex- 
hibits such a one at St. Giles’s, Cheadle). 
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This suggestion brought to my recollection that | 


the stone floor of the church at that end was 
considerably elevated, | should say more than 


eee) 


a foot above the common level of the church,* | 
and indeed which ever way you passed round | 


the end of the south aisle, you had to step up veyors. 


or step down at opposite ends. 

To return to the north side, as the tower of 
the church is of much later daie, it is more 
than probable that either a north aisle or 
transept and side chapel may have also existed 
there, and thus we get a probable solution of 
the whole matter. It may be also mentioned, 
as identifying the object of the aperture, that 
in one of them was found (and | happened to 
be present at the time) the clapper of a littie 
hell, most probably the sancte bell, which is 
rung on elevating the host, and that no more 
should be found than the clapper may be 
accounted for by the probability that the bell 
itself was a silver one. 

Now several curious inferences may be 
drawn from these facts; first, that the intro- 
duetion of these apertures must have been at a 
very early date, and secondly, that the walls of 
the chancel must have been of one sti!l more 
so. For if it had been considered that such 
apertures were necessary at the time of its 
original erection, they would have been better 
not have been placed in such a situation. 

On the whole, I come therefore to the con- 
clusion (as I ventured to say in the commence- 
ment of this paper) that taking into considera- 
tion the many features it contained, and some of 
which are still preserved, especially its Saxon 
pillars and its Norman doorway; its fine 
massive oak roof, and the existence of these 


THE DISTRICT SURVEYORS. 





Sir,—I think your correspondent who signs 
himself “ A Subseriber from the First” is 
rather too severe upon the new district sur- 
I am living in one of the new Ken- 


| sington districts, in a row of houses bailt 


about fifty years since, and which have the 


| party-walls certainly not more than nine inches 


thick, if so much, My next door neighbour, 
an old lady, who has nothing on te to do, 
has been amusing herself lately by having the 
interior of her house very extensively altered ; 
the staircase has been removed, and turned, 
I believe, in another direction. Now, Mr, 
Editor, for several days (within the last fort- 
night) her workmen were knocking at or into 
the party-wall between us: through which 
besides the annoyance that resulted from the 
noise commencing early in the morning, my 
furniture had to be removed, and I was in 
momentary expectation of some of the wall 
tumbling in. Now, was the new district sur- 
veyor informed by the builder of these opera- 
tions? Of no, nor was there any thing in the 


| vulgar form of a “ barrow of bricks or mortar ” 


| what was going on within. 


F ay “t | bish removed was carefully buried in the back 
provided for, and the lancet windows would | - 


curious apertures; its approximation to the | 


old Roman road, and its relations to the abbeys 
of Malmsbury and Gloucester, it must have been 
one of the most ancient structures to be met 
with in aretired rural district. 

A few words are due, by way of explanation, 
for the parts of this church which have been 
necessarily removed in the recent repairs, as 
well as those which are preserved. 

Of the former, especially the hagioscope, 
on one side a new chantry has been thrown 


to the belfry. Still the mouths of one 


placed outside the house, to inform any one of 
All the brick rub- 


garden, and the job was kept soug and com- 
fortable. Before, therefore, a public meeting 
of the builders is called to consider the means 
of defending themselves from the arbitrar 
proceedings of the new district surveyors, 
should recommend them to look at home, and 
to endeavour honestly and in a straightfor- 
ward way to obey the new Act. 
Lam, Sir, &c., 

May 3rd. © 

Sir,—Having been employed to fix some 
zine funnels upon the tops of chimneys above 
four feet high, I have complied with the Act 
in building two feet of brickwork round the 
same, bat the district surveyors in two of the 
new districts, viz. Lewisham and Camden 


es 


| Town, are not satisfied unless they finger their 


those apertures has been preserved, and, as I | 


have before said, most of the ancient features. 
Of those which have been renewed I may also 


add, that they have been done in the most | 


} 


durable and substantial manner at the sole cost | 


of a gentleman whom we have the honour to 
number amongst the members of the Insti- 
tute, I mean Mr. Neeld, M.P.: indeed, I think 
it is due to him to say, that in the restoration of 
this church, he has spared no expense to render 
it complete as an example of its kind; and 
that whatever faults it may have, they neither 
arise from any arbitrary rule in the proprictor, 
nor restricted means: 


fees; whereas none of the old surveyors have 


' . | taken any notice of them. 
out for the better accommodation of parish- | ; 
ioners, and on the other a small turret —s | pose of simply putting fees into the pockets of | 
Of | 7 


The Act, I am sure was not made for the pur- 


those gentlemen, but for the better protection 
of the public. I should feel obliged by your 
information as to how I am to act in the matter. 
I am, Sir, &e., 
Josm. Bigp. 
Seymour-place, May 5th, 1845. 


*.* The district surveyors can claim a fee 


i if they attend to see the chimney-pot fixed in 


the only condition he | 


imposed was, that it was not to be forgotten | 


that it was a village church. 

Even the parts which were too dilapidated 
to be repaired, but to which their time-worn 
features gave value, he allowed to be preserved 
by the erection of a rustic school-house, m 
which they would be introduced ; so that even 
for years to come they may (within a few 
vards of their former destination ) be identified 
as the olden features of the village church. 





New Episcopat Cuurcu 1s Connecrion 
with Tus Saitror’s Home. — At a public 


meeting held at Crosby-hall on the 30th ult., | 


the Earl of Haddington in the chair, it was 
resolved that a subscription be entered into for 
the purpose of erecting and endowing, under 
trust, a church with free sittings for seamen 
frequenting the port of London. Captain Sir 
Edward Parry, R.N., expressed a hope that the 
example which they were about toset would have 
the effect of inducing other churches to be 
built in every port throughout this great mari- 
time country. Before the meeting separated 
subseriptions were announced amounting to 
nearly 1,700. Measures have already been taken 
for securing a site for the proposed church 
in the new street now forming in the vicinity 
of the London and St. Katharine’s Docks. 

® So little care had been taken about the level when it was 
rg rake a different » ¥iz., burial vaults, that when 
it necessary to have an even floot throughout the 
pier eougaas te clear the crown arch of the 


| of the New Buildir 





accordance with the Act. The amountof the fee 











must be settled by the referees with the consent | 


of the Commissioners of Works and Buildings. 

We have received intimation that the next 
meeting of the master carpenters will be held at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern on W ednesday, the 
2ist, instead of the 28th, when the working 
irs Act will be considered 
by the board, “ especially the alteration of the 
Act by the referees in the 
sail in extending the width of chimney-breasts, 
and in the fees to the district surveyors as to 
smoke-pipes and chimney-tubes; also as to 
the operation of the New Act in the price for 
party and party fence-walls if built previous 
to the present Act coming into operation.” 


permission to ove? 


We suspect the board are wrong in con- 
sidering that the referees have made any alter- 
ation in the Act as to over-sailing to inerease 
the width of chimsey-breasts. See our last 
number, p. 205. 


Prosxctioxs rrom Butipines Com- 
mencep Berone January Last.—We bave 
the particulars before us of proceedings relative 
to a bow from a house built before the let 
of January, which the district surveyor for 
Lewisham, in the face of common sense and 
the published award of the official referees in 
precisely similar eases, has thought proper to 
ake. The matter has been heard by the 
referees, but as they have not yet made an 


award, we withhold ‘comment for the present. 








7 
Heunxerrronp Baipor.—It is stated that | 
20,000 persons paid toll between the hours of | 


12 and i on the day the bridge was opened. 
The directors and others dined together in the 
evening. 


REASONS FOR THE REPEAL OF THE 
WINDOW TAX. 


Tue committee Pe as by the metropolitan 
parishes to collect information on the subject 
of ne obnoxious, injurious, and unjust tax, 
with @ view to ite repeal, have published a very 
able After Sepmnention on the tone of 
the late debate on the subject in the House of 
Commons, the total absence of any attempt at 
ument in favour of the tax, the unanswer- 
able exposure of its pernicious effects and its 
incredible inequality, the oceeds :— 

It is unnecessary to do more than simply 
direet attention to the innumerable evils affect- 
ing the moral and — condition of society, 
whieh originate in the imposition of this cruel 
tax. A tax on the light of heaven, and on the 
air we breathe, denounces itself in terms toe 
strong for aggravation, too precise to admit of 
dispute. But if any confirmation of the 
palling mass of human misery which it 
involves were needled, it is to be found, re- 
peated again and again, in its minutest details, 
in the reports of sanatory commissions, and 
in the ipidenas of statistical inquirers, medical 

ractitioners, and ministers of the Gospel; all 
nearing concurrent testimony against this 
cfying iniquity. Disease, pestilence, and un- 
timely death ; moral contamination, and a con- 
sequent large amount of crime, are among the 
results directly traced by these incontrovertible 
witnesses from the penalties uawisely imposed 
by the Legislature on the free enjoyment of 
light and air. 

To what motive then are we to attribute the 
continuance of a tax so incontestibly noxious 
in itseffects? Grieved, indeed, should we be, 
to be compelled to believe that it is main- 
tained for no other reason than this—that 
while it presses on the poor mechanie and the 
hamble tradesman, with a crushing prepon- 
derance, the scale under which it is collected 
ig so arranged as to fall lightly on the rich, 
and searcely to be felt by the opulent classes 
ofsociety. Yet, if the tax be continued after 
the late debate, in which these facts were 
proved beyond all possibility of doubt or denial, 
to what other conclusion can we come than 
that all its monstrous evils are inflicted for the 
very sake of this unequal pressure on the 
lower and middle classes, while the upper are 
purposely relieved by it from bearing their 
just share of the obnoxious barthen ? 

From the data afforded by the Government 
Tables it will be seen that while houses having 
20 windows are charged at the rate of 6s. 25¢., 
and houses having 39 at the rate of 7s. Sd., 
houses having 180 are charged only at the rate 
of 5s. 64d. 263 at the rate of only 4s. 2d., and 





| 500 at the rate of only 2s. 7d. per window. 


But thie is taking a very superficial view of 
the subject, a deeper investigation of which 
lays bare so enormous a disproportion as would 
scarcely be credited, if we were not prepared 
with undisputed and indisputable proofs of. its 
reality. Unless it be the express object of the 
tax to exclude from our dwellings as far as 
possible the blessings of light and sir, the only 
assignable purpose of taxing windows accord- 
ing to the abeve seale, is to be found in the 
assumption, that the value of houses increases 
in the proportion, and only in the proportion, 
of the seale up to thirty-nine windows, and in 
a much smaller proportion beyond that 
number. But so far is this from being the 
fact, that a very little investigation suffices to 
prove that the number of windows affords 
nothing like a definite criterion of the value of 
a house, either above or below the number of 
thirty-nine; bat that so far as it can be 
applied, it is in houses containing a greater 
number of windows than that which is taken 
as the pivot of the scale, that the most rapid 
advance takes place in valae in proportion to 
the additional number of windows they con- 
tain. 

For the purpose of illustrating the gross, 
the almost inconceivable, inequality of the tax, 
we present the following table (drawn up from 
official sources), and confidently submit the 
justice and poliey of the contineance of such a 
monstrous impost to the jadgment of honest 
and reflecting men. 

In this table, the first column shews the 
number of windows; the second, the money- 
rate at which they are assessed to the window- 
tax; the third, the annual value at which the 


several houses are assessed to the mee 
tax; end the fourth, the per centage on 
value, as assessed to the property-tax, borne 
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by the amount which they pay to the window- 
duties. 





Taxes, 1845. 











i 
| | 28) 5 
a 
(3 &| Window [az5 8 
is%| Daties | se S 
Ze Assessed. |2 § 2 
| & <£ Ba 
—— —t . a 
£. a. a. i &. 
7,Chapel-street, Edgeware-rd. 18) 5 4 9) 24 214 
16, Upper Rathbone-place 20; 6 3 &} ai 329 
Peter-street, Westminster 27; 9 8 1; 35 | aty 
é. ‘Marylebome-court SEES 4) 3 733) 37) 424 
Francie Beesley, Plasterer, oni ae Gee 
Lancaster-court ... ed 635 32 193 
John Weston, Plasterer, ‘Cha- ' i 
no Spe ye agesae hay } 21 612 6 | 40 | 164 
" pmeteoe 30, Maryle }i 37] 415 8 | 46) 103 
, Broad-street, Westminster 25; 8 9 Bi 40 213 
x ‘Cross- street, Weatminster. 29;10 6 9g] 45) 23 
12, Balstrode-mews, ra: and | | 
bottle shop s 19) Sie 1] to) 108 
6, Dufour’s-place, W SN id td i $71 9 6 1] so! 189 
5, Little Marylebone-street } 23! 738 3} 80) 15 
2, Little Marylebone-street ....} 24) @ @ 3| 55 148 
68, Poland-street, Westminster | 29/ 9 17 4 | 63; 954 
18, Poland-street, Westminster 35/13 2 0; 80 163 
74, Great Portiand-street ...... | so} 1015 10! 70) 25 
72, Great Portland-street ......| 26] 819 @/ 100 9 
27, Foley-place...... teseeeees| 32) 1D 14 9) 126) 93 
349, Oxford-street .. --| 19] 2 9 2] 348] 
270, Regent-street .... -..-f 12] 2 9 2] 180 ia 
60, Upper Marylebone-street ..| 34; 1213 6 | 200) 63 
132, Oxford-street sieiamh ie | i7] 445 8 j 230 2 
133, Oxford-street .. : 10' 110 9} 230 d 
154, Regent-street ............| 144] 39 7 Ib} 250 12 
118, Regent-street .......... } 22; 7 1 te 415 2} 
tie Regent-street . . 20 | 6s & 135 } 


, Mansfield- street, Portland- : 
" place, H.T. Hope, Esq. M.P.) 


W hitehall- gardens, Sir RK. Peel, 
Bart., First Lord of the Trea- 72;24 6 9 700 34 
eury ... 

i Portman- square, ’ ‘Duke of 

fe , > 9 " i ; 
Newcastle } G2, 117 ° 

i, Upper Berkeley-street, Mon- ) 96! 4018 21 750) 4 
tagu-house J 

33, Upper Grosvenor-street, \ | 15. 7 51 | NOOO 9 


Marquess of Westminster j 
Privy Gardens, Duke of Bue- 


92/ 39 15 1320 
eleuch : von 


j 
South Audiey-street, Earl of - 
f 7 § 3 | 2000 2} 
Chesterfield i 1M) 4, se ’ 
Duke of Beaufort 162) 47 5&5 3 2860 : 
oe > ) 2 “el- = 
Apsley House, Duke of Wel | y29 97 5 2 | 2000 rr 
Be, me: j 
, Manehester- -square, Hert- | 104/32 7 4 | 2000 ig | 
ford Housre j | 
Carlton Clab 165 | 32 7 4; 1205 24 
Reform Club 233) 59 3 0 625 24 


No audacity can justify, no sophistry can 
palliate, injustice so glaring, such an anequi- 
vocal sacrifice of the poore: to the wealthies 
classes, as are exhibited in this plain table of 
official facts. To add to its iniquity would 
seem impossible; but we are mach mistaken 
if the following table, iustrative of the com 
parative amount of relief obtained by the ri h 
and the poor oecuprers of houses from the 
repeal of the house-tax, in preference to the 
window-daties (which took place in 1534), do 
not excite equally strony feelings of indiyna 
tion in the minds of those who reflect by what 
class it is that taxes are imposed and repealed. 
If that class has any regard for conmmon justice, 
any desire to remove the almost universal im 
pression that it levislates solely for its own 
advantage, and without regard for the interests 
of the community at large, it will take the 
earliest opportanity of effacing from the statate 
book such a damning record as is here pre- 
sented of the justice e of the eh: arge. Up to this 
time we may believe that they have levislated 
in ignorance; but the facts are now laid be ire, 
the plea of ignorance will no longer avail, and 
the repeal of the window-tax is a debt which 
they owe to their own characters, if they wish 
to continue to be regarded and respected as 
men of honour and as men of principle.” 


4. 

j£on 

© a 

Taxes, 1833, ast 

> 2 

£292 

23 

Bae 

PSE REROAR AN Ta! CORRE TES! oT Sag 

Windows.| House. (25 ~ 

Per 

RICH. i £&. 8. d. ae Cent 
The Earl of Chesterfield. . .. 4217 @ 933 6 8 661 
The Marquess of Westminster, 33 18 3 123 19 2 365 
The Duke of Beaufort ... 4217 @ 17017 © | 308 
The Duke of Wellington $3318 3 (962 1 8 | 772 
Regent-street, new street } 310 e@| 10 16 360 

built to evade tax........ 4 ‘3 
POOR. i 
Francis Beesley, Plasterer, } 812 3) 312 6| 64 
Lancaster-court .... i 

G. Hi. agp one ood, Little } 75 9'71 8!) 9 








INSTITUTION | OF CIVIL ‘ENGINEERS, 
ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAYS. 





Aprit 29th.—The discussion on the atmo- 
spheric system of railways, which had oecupied 
the attention of the Institution for the two 
previous evenings, was renewed by Mr. Bidder 
presenting a statement in a tabular form, from 
which he clearly deduced the tractive force 
which the atmospheric system was capable of 
exerting over a pipe of a mile in length, and by 
taking from this the losses consequent on the 
friction and gravity of the train, shewed that 
which was due to the resistance of the atmo- 
sphere, &e. His statements were proved by 
reference to the avowed experiments of Mr. 
Samuda. His investigations also enabled him 
to render conspicuous the loss arising from the 
friction of the air within the tube, which 
accounted satisfactorily for some apparent dis- 
crepancies in the acceleration of veloe ‘ity of 
different trains over the mile at the end of the 
tube. His views on this point were confirmed 
by the experiments of Mr. C, H. Gregory, and 
those published in the report of M. Mallet. 
The discussion of the basis of the deduetions, 
reported by Mr. Stephe nson, was then dis- 
posed of with the decided and generally pre- 
vailing admission of its truth. 

The commercial part of the question was 
then entered upon, and the case of the Nor- 
wich and Yarmouth Railway was quoted as 
one of the most simple character, and one 
which would be of frequent occurrence. It 
was shewn by facts and anthenticated statements 
of first eost and expense of working, that if 
Mr. Samuda’s estimate for the apparatus, as 
applied to the projected Ce roydon line, was 
diminished by half, or from ( 60002, to 30007, 
per mile, the mere interest of the outlay at 
5 per cent. would amount to 107, per mile per 
annum more than the present cost of locomo- 
tive power on the Norwich and Yarmouth line. 
It had heen stated before the atmospheric 
committee of the House of Commons, that a 
| much smaller apparatus could be constructed to 
| do the work of this line. The fallacy of this 
assamption and the calenlations were analysed 
and = eclearly 








inasmuch os it was 
shewn to be mechanically impossible for the 
contrivance to perform the amount of work for 
which it was desiened, and that that work was 
not analoyous to that which was required by 
the traffic of the Norwich and Yarmouth 
Railway, inasmuch as the bulk of the traffie 
was, of necessity, by particalar trains, which 
rendered their weight about four tines greater 
than had been estimated for. 

The case of the necesgity of a swing bridge 
of 100 feet opening for the passage of vesss Is, 
as af 
nical problem upon WwW hich the adherents of the 


eX posed, 


Yarmouth, was supeested as a me hia 


aimo phi ric system might he a lvantareouslhy 
] exercise ad. 

On reverting to the loss arising from the 
friction of the air in the pipes, two of the 
principal mining engineers,of England cha 
racterized it, from their e xperience in the ven- 
tilation of mines, as beine of vital importance 
to the atmospheric system. 

The speeds attuined on the South Shields 
and the Neweastle and Carlisle Railw ays, with 
the usual number of stoppages, were given, 

and the deduction substantiated that a veloc ity 
of upwards of thirty miles per hour was 
attained within a distance of three-quarters of 
a mile from the starting point. Experiments 
were also quoted, shewing, Ist. That a loco- 
motive train could be stopped in a shorter 
distance than the train on the atmospheric 
railway, the nett weight, speed, and number 
of brakesmen being identical; and, 2nd. That 
the engine and tender alone were stopped in 
one-fourth of the distance that the train alone 
was stopped. The main conveniences of the 
diminution of dust and noise in the case of the 
atmospheric system were incidentally alluded 
but were admitted not to be of great im- 
portance. 





Lieut ror aut Nations. —Mr. William 
Bush has addressed a letter to the authorities 
at Lloyd's, in which he states that he has 
recammenced his arduous undertaking, by 
boring to ascertain the substrata of the Godwin 
Sands; and, at 50 feet beneath the platform, 
finds nothing but hard sand, nearly as solid as 
the rock itself. He appears confident of 
success. 
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sli 
A Manual of Gothic Mouldings, By ¥F. A. 

Paley, M.A., Hon, Sec. to the Cambridge 

Camden Society. London: Van Voorst. 

1845. : 

Tims volume treats of the formation of 
mouldings, their gradual development, com- 
binations and varieties, with directions for 
copying them. It is illustrated by nearly 500 
examples, and will enable all who study it care- 
fully to determine the dates of buildings with 
greater acearacy than by any other means. 
The subject is one of great interest, and, up to 
this time, only slightly investigated. As the 
author remarks in the introductory section :— 

“No person can have devoted much time 
and pains to the investigation of Christian ar- 
chitecture, as it was practised in this country 
during the Middle Ages, without feeling the 
importance, and at the same time the difficalty, 
of acquiring an accurate knowledge of Movutp- 
was. That certain conventional forms or de- 
tails were in use at certain periods, and were 
uniformly adopted in the constructive decora- 
tion of all edifices, ecclesiastical and seenlar, 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
with varieties rather of combination or dispo- 
sition, than of the component members, is an 
undoubted fact, well known to and admitted by 
all who have paid any attention to the subject. 
Bat whence these forms arose, whether from 
a natural process of gradual development, or 
from some esoteric principle of symbolical de- 
sign; whether they originated a some real or 
prete nded secret of freem: ssonry, or, lastly, in 
mere accident or eaprice, are enrious ih eaactbesie, 
which, so far as the author is aware, have never 
yet been made the subjects of much investiga 
tion. Again, how far the same forms were 
arbitrary or obligatory in ancient freemason- 
work, how far they emanated from some par 
tie ‘ular source, and were dispensed by authority 
through the country, or were assume sd by some 
tacit agreement on the part of the masons 
themselves, are equally interesting speculations, 
though, perhaps, equally difficult to determine. 
However this may have been, it is qaite cer 
tain that a strict intercourse must have been 
kept up between the members of this body of 
artisans, or almost every ancient church would 
exhibit new and strange varieties in the details 
of its mouldings. When we consider the diffi. 
ealty which the “n existed of constant and speedy 
communication between distant parts of the 
country, this general resemblance and uni- 
formity, not only indeed in mouldings, but in 
all the parts and feateres of Church architec 
ture, must appear still more surprising. There 
is in all these enouvh of licence and variety 
to make the knowledge of them a ecomprehen- 
sive and difficult study to as, and yetsneh evi 
dent resemblance and decided adherence to 
role, as to convince ns that some system must 
have been observed both in designing and 
executing them.” 

From the apparent extent of the inquiry, 
the want of a reduction to leading principles, 
it has been shirked by modern architects, and 
many works consequently exhibit in the mould 
ings most striking anachronisms and confa- 
sion of styles. We are disposed to think the 
book now before us will do much towards in 
ducing a more careful investigation of the 
subject, and we recommend our readers not 
merely to buy it, but to stady it carefully. 

The nec vessity of copying mouldings in order 
to understand them is very prope rly urged, 
and the precautions to be observed in using the 
lead tape for that purpose, are pointed out. 
The practice of copying mouldings by the eye 
alone is of great importance; by practice the 
eye becomes familiar with the varieties, and in 
a very short time, a power of delineating with 
accuracy may be attained, which renders the 
student independent of mechanical aids, and 
enables him to proceed more rapidly than by 
any other means. The planes in which the 
mouldings lie, and the relative proportion of 
the parts are chief points to be observed. 

“In considering any series of mouldings 
arog ete to copying them, the first point is to 
lay down on paper the various planes, that is, 
to ascertain the plan of the arch, or other fea- 
ture, before the mouldings were cat. When 
this is done by accurate measurement, the rest 
of the proeess becomes comparatively easy, and 
the most complex and extensive combination, 
which it appears at first sight impossible to 
copy with any thing like accuracy, may be rea- 
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THE BUILDER. 








er 


dily disentangled, analysed, and sketched with 
precision. Without attending to these facts, all 
attempts to do so will be futile. 


It may be alleged as a general rule, that | 
Early English mouldings lie on the planes | 


rectangular; that Decorated, according to their 
kind, fall either on these, or on the chamfer- 
plane alone; and that Perpendicular mouldings 
alinost always lie on the last. If some mem- 
bers seem to fall short of one plane, they will 
generally be found referable to some other ; 
and if they fall on the segment of a circle, 
which is much more rarely the case, the in- 
clination must be determined by bending a 
ruler or piece of lead across them.” 

A writer inthe English Review for Decem- 


' 





; 





ber, 1844, has the following remarks on the | 
| offering their services in a spirit of concilia- 


difference between Grecian and Gothic mould- 
ings :—“* Where the Grecian delighted in 
broad level surfaces, 
masses, or in projecting curves on which it 


catching the light in | 





the promises their first prospectus held out, and 
a “chgagr-ored degree of disappointment, 
within a few months, to see the association 
threatened with dissolution. Not from want 
of objects for investigation, or money, or talent, 
but a mere difference of opinion amongst the 
members of the committee on a traly slight 
ground, the subject of which, as well as the 
consequences, are too well known to require 
repetition. The position of both sides is ab- 
solutely absurd, if not melancholy, when it is 
considered the bitter feeling that this really 
trifling cause has engendered in the lists, in- 
cluding some of the first spirits of the day, as 
well as reverend divines. : 

I would beg to suggest, to the latter more 
especially, the propriety, not to say duty, of 


tion to bring about a proper understanding, and 
I venture to predict, their endeavours towards 


ian adjustment of their differences would be 


dies away by degrees into shadow, the Gothic | 
roughened and encrusted them with carving. | 


And thus in general we measure, or, if the 
expression may be used, we read and peruse a 


Grecian moulding by its lights, and the | 


Gothie by its shadows.’ Again: 


“Of the | 


differences between the two classes of mould- | 
ing, some may be detected by a superficial | 


view. 
convex lines, the Gothic in concave; the Gre- 
cian in broad lights, the Gothic in narrow. 
The Grecian throws out projections to catch 
the eye; the Gothic endeavours to bury it in 
deep recesses. The Grecian leads it gently 
along in sweeping, unbroken undulations; the 
Gothic fractures its lines, and combines them 
in angles and curves. The lights and shadows 
of the Grecian melt and slide insensibly into 
each other; those of the Gothie are planted 
together in strong and bold contrast..... 
In the purest Grecian buildings, vertical 
mouldings are rare. Horizontal mouldings 
form the leading lines; and it is by these, even 
in later and degenerated specimens, that the 
vertical mouldings are’ regulated. In the 
Gothic, vertical mouldings are most frequent ; 
and they overrule and determine those which 
are horizontal. And Grecian mouldings are 
simple and easily divisible into parts; Gothic 
are entangled in labyrinths, and perplexed 
with innumerable intricacies.” 

Tothe subject of Gothic mouldings, their 
developement and varieties, we shall shortly 
recur. 





Correspondence. 


DIFFERENCES IN BUILDERS ESTIMATE. 


Sir,—I take the liberty of forwarding to | 


you the amounts of the tenders for a large 
hotel at Whitehaven, Cumberland, for the 
Earl of Lonsdale. The difference between the 
highest and lowest is most extraordinary. Mr. 
Nelson, one of the parties, is an architect and 
builder at Carlisle,and a person well acquainted 
with the place and prices, having built several 
large edifices in the town. I went down and 
made strict investigation as to every item, I 
had to price out, and assure you that I went 
very closely into the estimates for 
Burton. How can you account for the dif- 
ference, when all parties were furnished with 
the quantities by the architect, Mr. Carpenter ? 


Messrs. 


Griemndell ... cnc cs cots tr SRI. 0-06 
Jay 26,327 0 9 
Burton .... 21.473 0 O 


Nelson (Carlisle)... ¥ 
Todhunter (Whitehaven). . 
Blackstock and Co. (do.) 
Grissell and Peto.......... 
Elger and Kelk............ 
ANDY co ac cane ve nceasese 
Difference 8,869/. 
Lam, Sir, &e. 
Semper Ipem. 


21,021 0 0 
20,743 14 44 
19,525 06 0 
8.860 «6260 a 
18,700 0 6 
17,926 0 0 


BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Sin,—The very liberal and impartial view 


you have taken of the dissensions which have | 


unfortunately arisen in the Archeological 


Association, induces a belief that your columns | 


are open to advocate an adjustment of their 
differences, which, it should be remembered, 
by the committee on both sides, have involved 
the whole body of members in their quarrel. 
There are few lovers of the history of their 
own country who did not gladly bail the 
attempt to form a society having for its objects 


For instance, the Grecian delights in |} 


. 


} 


attended with good results. 


g I am, Sir, &e. 
> 


tee SS 


INTERCOLUMN AND INTERERCOLUMNIATION. 


Sin, — According to Niche on, both the 
above terms convey a definite aeaning. In- 
tercolumn (from the Latin iter, between, and 
columna, a column) signifies the open area 
between two columns. Intercolumniation, the 
distance between columns, measured by their 
lower diameter.—I am, Sir, &e. ie * 





AMliscellanca, 


Facet or a Viapvotr at Asaton. ~ We 


| stated in our last impression, that an inquest 


was then sitting on the bodies of the unfortu- 
nate persons who were killed by the falling of 
nine arches in the Ashton branch Railway. 
At the request of the coroner, Mr. Samuel 
Holme, engineer and builder of Liverpool, in 
conjunction with Mr. Bellhouse, and Mr. Lee 
of Manchester, made an examination of the 
ground and works where the accident occurred, 
with the view of finding out the cause. In 
their report they state that on examining the 
plan they found the interior filled up with 





rubble stone mixed with scablings and brick- 


| Some negligently thrown in, without being 


regularly bedded, with mortar of a very infe- 


| rior quality, all of which bore evidence of the 


i slovenly execution of the works. 


The report, 


| 
i which was lengthy, concluded with the follow- 


| ing declaration : — 


“ We cannot close this 


| painful examination without expressing our 


| opinion that great blame has been incurred, 


| and that this accident has taken place through 


| the inferiority both of the material and the 
We refer particularly to the 


| workmanship. 
construction of the piers. ‘These were totally 


| 





i 
' 








The 
For taking down part of the present County 
Gaol of Lincoln, and erecting a New Building on 
the site thereof, with airing yards and other re- 
quisites. 


For building a school-room in London near the 


For the Masonry Work of several Viaducts and 
Bridges. 

For the performance of the Works connected 
with the erecting of the new Pier at Penzance. 

For the erection of the Borough Gaol, Bir- 
mingham. 

For the erection of a Building in London for a 
highly-patronized purpose, at the estimated cost of 
about 30,0002. 

For the supply of 20,000 slow-grown Larch 
Sleepers, wanted by the Manchester and Birming- 


b 


ham Railway. 


For the necessary piling, excavating, and cart- 
ing away of the soil, for the foundation of a New 
Warehouse for the Dock Company at Kingston- 
upon- Hull. 

For the Alteration and Enlargement of the 
Union Workhouse at Whittlesey, in the neighboor- 
hood of Huntingdon. 

For the Erection of a Workhouse between Swin- 
don and Highworth, Wiltshire. 

For the performance of the necessary works in 
the construction of a New Dock in the Borough of 
Kingston-upon-Haull. 

For repairing and keeping in repair for three 
years, from Midsummer-day neat, the Cannon- 
street Road, Middlesex. 

For the Erection of a Gentleman’s Residence and 
Farmery attached, near the Shrivenham Station on 
the Great Western Railway. 

For Erecting 2 Market-house at Malmesbury, 
Wiltshire. 

For a quantity of proof chain 2}, 1), 1, }, and 
4 inch, wanted by the Universal Salvage Com- 
pany. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Plans, sections, and elevations for a Terminus, 
and other requisite accompanying offices, for the 
Great Southern and Western Railway, Ireland. 

A premium of 30 guineas will be presented to the 
party offering the best plan of Docks, capable of 
admitting ships of 1,000 tons burden, to be erected 
at Barnham, in the Bristol Channel. 

REET ATA TES 

APPROACHING SALES OF WOOD, &c. 

BY AUCTION. 


The timber and other trees now standing upon 
the estate at Woodseaves, Salop. By order of the 
Lord Chancellor made in the cause “ Dickin +. 
Barker.’’ 

At Mitchell’s Farm, near Saffron Walden. A fall 


insufficient for sustaining the weight which | of 68 famous Oak, and six Ash timber trees with 


had been placed vertically upon them. 


for the interior did not in the slightest degree 
contribute to their strength, and would not 
have borne their own weight if the exterior 
casing had been removed from them. 
want of binders also, to connect the two sides 
of the piers together, has been a most fatal 
error, and painful as it is to us, we are com- 
pelled to state that in our opinion, this acci- 
dent would not have occurred had the works 
| been execated in a proper manner.” The jury 
| returned a verdict of Accidental Death, accom 
panied by the unanimous expression of their 
| opinion, that they considered the sole cause of 
| the accident to arise from the insufficiency of 
| the works and the inferiority of the material 
| used, together with negligence of the men and 
| the contractors, also that of the company’s 
servants, and a request that the coroners would 


Trade, with the view to the Government send- 
ing down some competent engineer to inspect 
the whole of the works prior to the line being 
opened to the public. 

Names or Sracers.—Monmouth-street, 
| named after the unfortunate son of Charles the 
| Second, so well known from its being the 
residence of the purveyors of second-hand 

habiliments, has had its name changed to 


The i 


pressure could only act on the exterior casing, | 


; 


The | the top wood. 


At Wiston Woods, near Nayland, Essex: all 
the Timber, Timber-like Trees and Saplings ( con- 


| sisting of Oak, Ash, Elm, Asp, Birch, and Cherry) 


| 
} 
j 
} 
| 


; 


; 





forward the evidence taken before them to the | 
Lords of the Privy Council or the Board of | their preparation. 


arising from the Wood of 13 Acres called “* Hills.”” 

At Kersey, near Hadleigh, Essex: 130 Capital 
Oak Timber Trees, 70 Oak Standels, and about 30 
Pollards, tying on ‘‘ The lvy-tree Farm.” 





“TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





“J. 3. B."—We are unable to insert the letter 
as it has no public intereat. The advertisement 
shall of course appear if still desired. 

“J. W. A.” —We quite agree with his second 
note. 

*E. J. N.S.," is thanked for the sketch. 
will take an opportunity to look at the house. 

“C. K."’— We could not assist our correspon- 
dent in his desire to remodel the front of his house 
without engravings, and these would not be of euffi- 
cient value to our readers generally to authorise 


He 


“A Young Builder,’’ cannot do better than 
obtain ** Laxton’s Price Book.” 

** Herne Hill Charch.””— We are much 
by the tone of the private letter signed William 
Sugden, and the course pursued. We allowed ail 


_ the parties concerned to make their statements, and 


afterwards, at the foot of a communication om the 
subject signed W. A. (p. 166 ante), gave our 
general impression of the whole. Mr. Sugden 





complains of Mr. Alexander's assertion, that the 


| Dudley-street. Petticoat-lane, at the East-end, | ssjoments are “ untrue” (p. 130), and offers to 


more euphonious sound of Middlesex -street. 


| Armospner:c Rariwavs.—The committee | i, material and labour ;”’ be also 


| of the House of Commons appointed to inquire 
| into the merits of the atmospheric system have 
| reported favourably of it. 


has in a similar way been transferred to the disprove it of the architect will pay the expenses of 
sustained through Mi 


a Aime 
ification which do se me 

tions of the spect a agree 
the quantities furnished. This, however, which 
seems admitted, does not at all alter the main ques- 


such disproof, and the loss ** 














tion, and we have not space for repetitions. The ! 
general facts are before the public, and from these 
they must judge. 

** Hydraulic Works.”’-— We shall be glad to 
receive intimation of docks, ports, canals, &c,, in 
course of construction, or about to be constructed 
im this country, with the address of their respective 
boards of ement, 

“R.A. BL" thorpe ''—newxt week. 

Received. —‘* The Quarterly. Journal of the 
Geological Society,’’ No. 2, edited by Professor 
Ansted— Old England,” part 17 (C. Knight) — 
** Pictorial Gallery of Arte,” part 4 (C. Knight), 
—VYoung’s “ Lectures on Natural Philosophy,’ 
edited by Rev. P. Kelland, part 4 (Taylor and 
Walton). 





MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
During the ensuing week. 

Monpay, May 12.—Geographical, 3, Water- 
terloo-place, 8 r.m.; British Architects, 16, Gros- 
venor-street 8 p.m.; Medical, Bolt-court, Fleet- 
street, 8 p.m. 

Tuxspay, 13.—Medical and Chirurgical, 53, 
Berners’-strect, 8 p.m.; Zoological, Hanover- 
square, 8} P.M. 

Wepnespay, 14.—Society of Arts, Adelphi, 
8 p.m.; Geological, Somerset-house, 8 P.M. ; 
Graphic, Thatched-house Tavern, 8 r.m.; Phar- 
maceutical, 17, Bloomsbury-square, 9 P.M. 

Faipay, 16.-— Royal Institution, Albemarle- 
street, 84 P.M. 

Saruapay, 17.—Asiatic, 14, Grafton-street, 

2 v.M. (anniversary). 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


~_- e 


r ALSTON, Roman Cement, Chimney- 

@ pot, Balustrade, and Coping Manufacturer, 24, 
Nelvedere-place, Borough-road.—To Builders, Bricklayers, 
and Stonemasons.—A large quantity of the above MA- 
‘TERIALS, in great variety of style and pattern, is now 
SELLING at cost price, to clear the premises. Noman 
stone coping, trusses and brackets. Country purchases at- 
tended to with great care and punctuality.— Portland Cement 
Window-cilla, 


MARTIN’S PATENT CEMENT. 
TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND PAINTERS IN 
FRESCO. 
TEVENS and SON,PATENTEES and 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, beg respectfully to 
announce that this beautiful cement has now arrived 
at a degree of excellence far surpassing their most sanguine 
expectations. For all internal work it possesses a great 
superiority over every article hitherto in use; it is now being 
used extensively by Government in the British Museum and 
other public buildings. IT DOES NOT THROW OUT 
ANY SALT, but presents a beautifully plain and perfect 
surface, which may be painted upon dry work within four 
days without peeling. It is equally applicable for walls or 
lath, for mouldings, architraves, skirting, or flooring ; and is 
adaritted toform the best ground for fresco painting, having 
been used for many of the prize frescos lately exhibiting in 
Westminster Hall. It will bear an intense heat without 
cracking, and for hardness, durability, and economy, cannot 
be equalled. 
186, DRURY-LANE, LONDON. 
t for Liverpool and Manchester, Mr.R Part, 11, 
Atherton’s-buildings, Dale-street, Liverpool. 





TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS, MASONS, AND PLASTERERS, MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS, AND THE PUBLIC IN 
GENERAL, ‘ . 

OHNS and CO."8 PATENT STUCCO 

@ CEMENT.—The following are the positive advantages 

possessed by thie Invention over every Cement hitherto in- 

troduced :—It will effectually resist cig. It will never 
vegetate nor turn green, nor otherwise discolour. It will 

It will form a complete 





never crack, blister, nor peel off. 
Stone easing to any Building eovered with it. It so closely 
resembles Stone that it is impossible to detect it. It never 
requires either to be painted or coloured. It will keep fresh 
and good in the cask in any Climate for any number of years. 
It is the only Cement that can be depended upon for export. 
It is the only Cement that can be used with confidence by the 
Sea-side. It may be used in the hottest or coldest Climates 
at any season. It will adhere to any substance, even to 
Wood, Iron, or Glass. It will carry a larger Proportion of 
Sand than any other Cement, It matures by age, and be- 
comes perfect when other Cements begin to perish. It may 
be worked through the Winter, as frost has no effect upon it. 
it may be used on the Inner Walls of new Houses, which 
may be papered over or painted directly. Roofs laid or 
poimted with this Cement will remain undamaged by the 
severest Storms. Any Plasterer may apply it, the Instruc- 
tions for usc being very clear and distinct. The first cost of 
this material does not exceed that of the cheapest Cement 
now in use; but with all the above-named extraordinary and 
valuable advantages, nothing can approach it in point of 
economy. 

Architects and Builders who have used this Cement hare 
declared that it requires only to be known, to be universally 
preferred. 

Specimens may be seen, anda Prospectus fully describing 
the Cement and its mode of application, together with a 
volume of Testimonials from every part of the Kingdom, may 
be obtained on application te MANN and CO., SOLE 
AGENTS for the Patentees, 6, Maiden-lane, Queen-strect, 
Cheapside, London: of whom aise may be had, 

JOHNS and CO’S PATENT STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO PAINT, expressly intended for Painting over ex- 
terior Walls of Houses that have been covered with Roman 
or other Cements, and which have heeome dirty and disco- 
loured. It is in every way better suited for this purpose than 
White Lead Paint, which will frequently come off in fakes, 
being im direct chemical opposition with Cement; whereas 
MESSRS. JOHNS and COS PATENT PAINT having an 
affinity for Stecco, binds itself with it, stopping the suction, 
thereby rendering the wall proof against weather, and in the 
finish producing a pure stone-like effect, produceabie by no 
other t whatever. It is cheap in its spplication,—and 
may be used by any Painter, in any climate, even in the 





most exposed Marine situations. 








,. INSONS CEMENT.—The public is | 

respectfully informed, that the price of this very cx- | Ridges, with or rebated joints, roll tops, and 
cellent Cement, which has now been in use for Architecture vertical ornaments ; ins, many sizes, with plain or socket 
and Engineering works upwards of thirty years, isreducedto joints; paving in squares, hexagons, octagons, &e., dif- 


IP TILES to suit slate roofs in colour ; 


2a. Od. per bushel, and may be had in any quantity at Wyatt, ferent colours; roofing, in Grecian or Ltalian other 
Parker, and Co.’s Whart, Holland-street, Surrey side of devices also, or plain; conduits, which do not injure 
Blackfriars-bridge. i i fire-bricks and tiles; clinkers, and out-door oie ; 
N.B.—This Cement being of a light colour, requires noarti- Sw=dry wall-eoping, garden-borders, ggg also 
; louri inti need fe ‘ tubular and other flues of peculiar material. No agent, but 
See ecleuting oe pelateg, eatey be SRS Ne aE eRe | at WHITEFRIARS, and 22, WATER-LANE, 


three parts its own quantity of sand. 


EENE’S PATENT MARBLE | fiir pricesas per quality. 

CEMENT.—The Patentces of this composition beg The TILERIES, TUNSTALL, STAFFORDSHIRE, are 
to refer to the British Museum, the Royal Exehange, the new wont tha snakes of England, eS eee ee 
cust ab eae Hough tal, Greenwich Hospital, and the Co- any inland place; or to the Mersey for the coasts, the eglo- 
liseum in the mt’s-park, as buildings finished orin pro- | cies and elsewhere. 
gress, in which Keene’s Cement has been used as an internal 

tucco. Its riority to common plastering consists in its | a a 
stu supe 7 P ng sists ini ATCHER’S BENNENDEN TILE- 


extreme hardness, and the rapidity with which it dries, whieh t 
MACHINE, Manufactured and Sold only by COT- 


a fit it to receive paint or other ing sooner | 
than other water Cement, | TAM and HALLEN, Engineers, Agricultural Iraplement 
When employed for ——- architrave, and other | Makers, &c., 2, Winsley-street, Oxford-street, Londen: 
mouldings, in place of wood, it checks dry-rot, is impervious 
to vermine, prevents the spread of fire, and is more eco- | 
nomical in its application than the material for which it thus | 
becomes itute. i 
Confirmation of these statements is to be found in the | 
almost universal adoption of Keene’s Cement for Skirting 
and Hall flooring in the new houses on the Hyde Park Estate, 
where its application is to be seen to the fullest advan- 


| FLEET-STREET, LONDON, under Mr. PEAKE’S per- 
sonal care, tosupply genuine TERRO-METALLIC g at 








In Liverpool and Manchester, Keene’s Cement has in | 
several cases been used for the covering of the fire-proof | 
warehouse floors, where its lightness and hardness give it the | 
preference over tiles and flagging, which are much heavier, 
and necessarily leave the floor intersected with numerous 
joints, whilst Reene’s Cement is laid down in one unbroken 
surface. 

The high polish and marble-like hardness of which this 
Cement is susceptible render it the most suitable material | 
for the manufacture of Scagliola. 

Patentecs, J. B. WHITE & SONS, Milihank-street, 


This is the most efficient Machine that has been invented 
. for the purpose of making Drain Tiles, Any shaped Tile 
Westminster, Manufacturers of Roman and Portland | can be made by merely changing the die, which can be done 


Cement. in a few minutes, It requires but few hands, vis., one 
Depot in Liverpool, 36, Seel-street, James Woods, Agent. | man and three boys. With this amount of labour, the pro- 

opseenainns aunneumnsemdtedittiidisiniontitiotigeiemnsieteiiestnattgpaemmcne —~ | duct of a day of 10 hours is as follows, viz :— 

TO ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, AND BUILDERS. | 3 inch diameter of 12 inches diameter of 


ATENT METALLIC SAND CEMENT. | Tile, 11,000 Tile, 6,800 
—The Metallic Sand, from its chemical qualities, | 14 »» ” ” »» 8,000 | 2 ” ” » 3,200 


forms, when mixed with biue lias lime, a metallic cement See Letter of Thomas Law Hodges, Esq., inthe “ Transac- 
of great strength and density; the iron, which is one of | tions of the Royal Agricultural Society of England,’’ page 
its principal yee pees combining with the bed in which | §51, part 2nd, vol. v. 
ot us Soe aseange | ag i. age wwe by by po eae m4 _ The M achine is moveable down the drying-sheds, so that 
any other knewn material. Concrete and mortar in which uk TOQUITOS BO Oxra boys to carry the Tiles, nor are shelves 
the metallic sand has been used are more durable than vegeeed th Gryitg. 3 has Seam 5) Se Spee ie 
any other, continuing to indurate with time, and not being eg 4 - = peso * gy ae pg Comn- 
affected by damp, otherwise than by increasing in hard- The “ _ ‘ f the wap eng Oh iy dy mi yin aman 
ness from the oxydation which is thereby occasioned.  *"* PUTBASe ESRD SASEND TRENNED (ENE GES OF Me 
Employed as a cement to turn water from brickwork in tun- 
nels, sewers, and other underground works, the Metallic 
Sand is found cheaper, and from its eminent adhesive 
qualities to form a more solid and hydraulic body, in com- 
bination with the brickwork, than any other cement at present 
known ay 2 in all cases the Metallic Sand is found the best = v is 
substitute for pozzolano that has ever been presented to the ra rw * 7 ian 
public. As on exterund stucco, the Metallic Concent assumes | OON’'S IMPROV ED CHIMN EYS.— 
a rich stone-colour without the aid of paint or tint of any | - Samples of the Bricks to form the Circular Flue, 
kind, does not vegetate, and is entirely free from cracks and | 2°W Coming into general use, also those invented by Clark 
blisters, and continues to improve both in appearance and | 2% Reed fora similar purpose, may be seem at the Patentee’s 
durability by exposure to the weather. ‘The Proprietors refer Western Depdt, New-road, near Tottenham-court-road, 
with eonfidence to works in which the Metallic Sand Where may be procured the Metal Bars and Throats, also 
has been extensiyely employed as concrete and mortar, ‘he much-approved Caps for the prevention of Smoky Chim- 
specified in the prospectus, where also will be found refe- ¢ys, without causing adjoining flues to smoke, or producing 
rences to very extensive erections which have been etuccoed the noise so generally complained of, arising from a large 
with the Metallic Cement. surface of metal being exposed to the action of the wind. 
Further information will be given, and specimens shewn, Licences are granted to Brick and Tile Makers for manu- 
on application to Mr. C. K. Dyer, 4, New Broad-street ; and | facturing the Bricks and Tiles, throughout the United King- 
at the Metallie Cement Wharf, King’s-road, opposite Pratt- | dom, by application as above, or to Mr. ELIAS DORNING, 
street, Camden New Town. 27, Cross-street, Manchester. 
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BRITANNIA IRON AND ZINC WORKS, 174, HIGH HOLBORN, 
STOVE GRATE, KITCHEN RANGE, STEAM-COOKING APPARATUS, AND BATH MANUFACTORY, 
R. K. BUTLER 


INFORMS ARCHITECTS, BUILDRRS, THE TRADE, AND ALL PARTIES DESIROUS OF ECONOMICAL OUTLAY IN 
GENERAL AND FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, 
That he ed somes re very extensive alterations at his Establishment, and invites an inspection of his Show Rooms 
and Warehouses, which will be found replete with every novelty of USEFUL and ORNAMENTAL MANUFACTURE 
for GENERAL, HOUSEHOLD, and DOMESTIC USE, 
Strong, Self-acting Kitchen Ranges, with back Boiler, Oven, and Wrought Bars :— 
3 ft. 8 ft. 2 8 ft. 4 3 ft. & 3 ft. 9 4 ft. 
31, 6s, Si, Lis. ai, Tas. 32. 18s. 4i. 4s, 4. 10s, 6d, 
Ditto Ditto as above, with R. K. B’s. Improved Wrought Iron Oven, &c., from 20s. each extra. 
Bright Register Stoves from 4/, each to 30 guineas. 
Best Black Metal do., 7d. 8d. Od. 10d. 1s. per inch. 
Ditto Ditto Elliptic Do, 34d. 4d. per inch. 
Estimates given for every description of Iron Work, Iron Sashes, Balconies, Staircase Railing and Palisades made 
from Original Designs. 
Ventilating, Warming by Hot Water, Steam, &e. Experienced and steady Workmen sent to all parts of the kingdom 








By her PAajesty’s opal Letters Patent. 
W tee & CO., Patentees of the improved mode of Manufacturing Bricks, 
2 


Tiles and Quarries, &c., respectfully solicit the attention of Architects, Builders, Brick and Tile Manufacturers, 
and the Publie generally, to their improved Front or Face Bricks for first-rate houses and other buildings. These Bricks 
are manutootaeed by a peculiar method ; the mould is so constructed as to make that side and end upwards to the plain of 
the mould that forms the out-face in any building, and not on their flat beds as in the ordinary way of Brickmaking. 
Thus a smoothness and polish is given to them, either with or without a coating of fine pre iclay, which it is impos. 
sible to give to Bricks made with their flat beds uppermost. Thus any colour can be worked on the surface of Bricks made 
in this way, even the most expensive, without the body of the artiele being an expensive material. ig amare is adapted 
to making eamber and other arehes, cornicing, spouting, &c., and: owimg tothe great heat in which they are subject in 
fring, they will resist the action of the atmosphere, and are not fable to gather dirt ike the best Brick now in use; it is 
supposed if the joints of these Bricks were set with air-faillen Lime and Linseed Oil mixed together, the wet never could 
The Half Brick and Closers are cut to work with the stretchers, ready for Bricksetters without Break- 






penetrate. 
or Lass. 
FLOORING TILES.—These Tiles are in great yaricty of size and shape, as Hexagon, Octagon, Diamond, &c., and of 
a fine smooth surface, not liable to chip up, and are almost equal to Encaustic Tiles. The three 


any given colour, having i : ms) 
principal advantages of the use of these Tiles are, cheapness, neatness, anc durability. 
W. B. & Co. are fully assured that this process of making Bricks and Tiles will advance the valuc 





’ vs one-third of sueh goods where the clay is free from iren, stone, and lime, Amy gentleman having ciay 
4 i | that will stand a moderate fire, and free as described, wishing to know what brieks and tiles it will pro- 
4 wy t duce on this patent process, may have the same tried, and receive burnt samples back by sending a cask of 
yes Pathak clay to Longport. eee : } sei 
\ A 4 % ROOFING TILES,—These are made with grooved or angular edges, and weather-proof joints, which, 

when placed in alternate courses upon the roof of a house or other building, give to it the appearance of a 


Sn ieme t, a 


— pannelled surface, as indicated in the plate at the side, showing a section of a roof. These Tiles are of 





PANELLED = two kinds, the one having a broader, and the other a narrower width. The broader ones may be made 
our ef any size practicable. hey are 20 constructed as to make a firm and clegant roof, resembling the 
Pe Stiles and Pasels of a Wainscot. ; 

‘’ HIP, GUTTER, and other Tiles, equally improved and elegant. These articles are manufactured 


by the aid of a Machine, which is exceedingly simple in its construction, and uniform in its operations. The 
Patentees will be able to give safficient information as to their improved mode of firing. Letters of Licence, 
together with Terms and Prices, may be bad on application to the LONGPORT BRICK & TILE WORKS, 
nir tives. Staffordshire Potteries. ; itp > ebdh eae 
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